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JUMPING JACK: John M. (‘‘ Jack’) Spangler jumps from assistant to general sales manager of National 
Carbon, inc. He knows hundreds of railroad, electrical, hardware, radio and automobile men by their 
first names, for those are the fields in which he has specialized since joining the company in 1915. Prior to 
that, he railroaded with the New York Central. Now he is one whom National ‘‘delighteth to honor.” 


CANADA 


6-MONTH SALES MAP: Brookmire estimates that the U. S. A. income during the next half-year will be 
13% greater than last year and that sales will be best in the solid black areas. e shaded sections should 
be next best and the white areas will be most difficult. In relation to last year’s business the leading bright 
spots are Michigan, Kansas, West Virginia, Indiana, Alabama, Illinois, and Maryland. 


HOW MOVIES MOVE: Camera men of Audio Productions, Inc., shift parts of a Ford motor in filming 
“‘Symphony in Steel” for the Ford show at the World’s Fair. After each part is moved an inch or so a pic- 
ture is taken. When the finished reel is run off the gadgets seem to march down the ramp and leap into 
place. Comedy in the film is achieved by the same patient animated cartoon technique. See page 146. 
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Printing this Page 


goes back 2 1799 


In 1799, Ailessandro Volta of Pavia, constructed the 
first electric battery. William Cruickshank and J. F. 
Daniell of England improved Volta’s device and in 1837 
Thomas Spenser of Liverpool, while experimenting with 
a Daniell battery, made an accidental discovery that led 
to electrotyping. 

Spenser just happened to use a copper penny for the 
positive pole of his battery and upon this penny was 


deposited a layer of copper from the copper sulphate 
solution in the battery. This layer was torn off acciden- 
tally and Spenser found this shell to be an exact dupli- 


cate of the head and lettering on the penny, as smooth 
and sharp as the original. 

Later, Spenser impressed a form of type upon a sheet 
of lead, placed this lead mold in a battery for eight days 
and got a copper shell one-eighth of an inch thick. This 
was the world’s first electrotype. 


Electrotyping is one of the developments that has 


made modern printing — printing on a large scale at 
low cost— possible. 

The recent development of Kleerfect —The Perfect 
Printing Paper—is the latest factor in the production of 
fine printing at lowcost. First of all,in making Kleerfect, 
special processing eliminates two-sidedness of surface 
and color for all practical purposes and makes printing 
of uniformly high quality possible on both sides. Kleer- 
fect has strength and high opacity. It possesses a neutral 
color that gives proper contrast with the greatest number 
of printing inks and types of illustration. ..a non-glaring 
color that is easy on the eyes and permits the maximum 
true reproductive power of one to four colors. 

Before you produce your next mailing, see examples 
of the better work Kleerfect makes possible. A request 
to our Advertising Department in Chicago will bring 
them to you and the name of the merchant nearest you 
who stocks Kleerfect. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue » NEW YORK, 122 Last 42nd * ‘ree! 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


ILLIONS of WOMEN LISTEN 
while one man talks 


He brings them ideas, information, entertainmentto her home a happier, healthier place. While NBC 
make their home-work lighter, brighter, lessexpen- daytime hours are a ‘‘class’’ medium, they are avail- 
isivein the doing. Daily, through the medium of his able at a ‘‘mass’’ price and are outstanding advertis- 
voice against an attractive program background, his ~- ing buys. Not only are the prevailing rates extremely 


sponsor reaches—and sells—the ‘‘class’’ marketthese low, but also there are about twice as many periods 


millions of listening women repre- , available as at night. Let us tell you 
sent. And other advertisers, through — . how to make NBC daytime hours 
other voices and equally entertain- golden advertising hours for you, on 
ing pr grams, offer foods, soaps, networks or local stations. Avail- 
cleaner., drugs, furnishings, appli- able time, program and talent ideas, 


ances— most of the many products merchandising tie-in suggestions 


N ; 1 ONLY MARK THE Daytime HOURS 
. which elp every housekeeper make ... Golden Hours FOR YOU! and costs are yours for the asking. 


“TATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY + NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


-The Human Side - 


Checkers and Liquors in the Tropics 


It's a long way to Costa Rica, but American goods have made 
the journey to the Central American republic. Down there, the 
production of all wines and liquors is in the hands of a gov- 
ernment monopoly with the rippling name of Fabrica Nacional 
de Licores. This state agency is of recent origin and has to 
compete with imported European brands. To help in bucking 
foreign vintages, the government called in the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. 


The Toledo, Ohio, concern, in addition to supplying Fabrica 
Nacional with bottles for the Licores, is furnishing a neat mer- 
chandising idea to push the sales of those bottles. The idea 
is founded on the old Costa Rican custom of playing checkers 
while sipping long, cool drinks. There’s no gulp and run in 
the tropical bars, cantinas and pulperias. Customers think care- 
fully about their moves toward the king row. 


Cannily capitalizing on this fondness for checkers, or ‘“Tablero”’ 
as it is called in Spanish, O-I packs a cardboard checkerboard 
in each shipping carton. The boards bear the factory's salute 
of “Good health and happiness to our friends and customers.” 
Moreover, the Caseal caps of the bottles are lithographed in 
colors and make admirable men for the checker armies. 


It would be too much to expect a player to order another 
bottle every time he needed a crown for a king. so Fabrica 
Nacional sends out an extra quantity of caps with the first ship- 
ments. Lost pieces are replaced and additional playing sets 
assembled as the bottles gurgle forth their contents. 


Though yet unknown in this country, some exotic liqueurs are 
distilled in Costa Rica from tropic fruits. ‘Crema de Nance’ 
and “Crema de Maranon,” the Maranon being what we know 
as the cashew nut, are particularly seductive native drinks. O-I 
is redesigning the labels for both. 


In anticipation of a rising chorus of calls for checkerboards, 
checker men and accompanying liquors, Fabrica Nacional is con- 
structing a two-story addition to its factory and installing new 
machinery. Maybe there's a hint here for American beverage 
sellers. What work in Costa Rica is not impossible of duplica- 
tion in this land of newly achieved leisure. 


Spaghetti Keeps ’em in 


Eight animals, each in his circus wagon. C. F. 
Mueller Company, macaroni products, Jersey City, 
has found the little wagons so popular as a means 
of introducing its thin-spaghetti that it has dis- 
tributed 750,000 of them to kids in the last five 
months. 


Four or five turns of a flat piece of cardboard 
and the wagon is completed. Stick your finger 
through the bottom and the animal stands up to 
roar at his audience. 


Bars for b’ars 


But the an‘mal looks menacing. He is either a leopard, a rhinogc- 
eros, a grizzly bear, seal, black panther, lion, chimpanzee or tiger. 
Bars must be put in the front of his traveling cage. Say the « 
tion: “Put bars in opening of cage by inserting into the holes at 
top and bottom “Mueller’s Thin-Spaghetti, and break off to proper 
length.” 


Near-King of Ice Creamia 


The Prince of Ice Creamia lives! Not O. Soglow’s ittle 
cartoon prince running humorously in Borden’s ice cream acver- 
tising; but Clarence W. Vogt of Louisville, Kentucky. Already 
his principality controls the output of 100 miles of ice cream 
a day. And the mileage grows. It may make him a king. 


A few short years ago Prince Vogt was just a refrigerator 
engineer. But he invents. So he produced a method of in. 
stantaneous freezing—in tubes, not 30-gallon cans; by a con- 
tinuous process of injecting ingredients under air pressure at one 
end of each cold tube full of multi-blade beaters and extruding 
a solid round shaft of ice cream at the other end that is wrapped 
by machine, hardened, and cut into 2-inch lengths ready for 
delivery into ice cream soda glasses. 


The whole process is done in one-fiftieth of the time required 
by the ice cream freezing methods that have been standard since 
1908. Does that excite the ice cream industry! 


It has excited it, during the past two years, to such a degree 
that twelve big plants are now using the process, beginning with 
Borden’s (See page 174 of this issue). Machinery manufactured 
under Prince Vogt’s license control are ejecting about 100 miles 
of round, frozen ice cream every day this Summer. Borden's 
call it MelOrol. Others call it by other names. But everybody 
pays Prince Vogt his tithe—in the neighborhood of $1,000 a day 
for Vogt Processes, Inc., according to Milton Wright, confidant 
of the Prince. 


And big men of the industry foresee the day when this revolu- 
tion in ice cream freezing and packaging may dominate the en- 
tire national volume—and pay fabulous sums in Vogt royalties. 
It paid only about $100 a day last summer; ten times that now. 
What of the future? 


This prince is no long-haired inventor. His business head is 
hard. He has maintained such close control over the manufac- 
ture of machinery and the operation of it under his 150 or more 
patents that he is able to dictate to ice cream manufacturers 
not only minimum standards of quality for ingredients, but mini- 
mum wholesale prices of this new packaged ice cream. Thus, 
since there is no NRA ice cream code at the moment, he has 
made a Vogt code, and enforces it. There can be very little ~ 
throat-cutting price competition in the Prince’s product. He figures 
that every manufacturer shall make a profit. But the price is 
low enough to permit “whopper” ice cream sodas for 10 cents 
with a good margin for the retailer. So the public gets a break, 
too. 


But Prince Vogt’s mind is restless. If his air-mixing process 
is good for ice cream, why isn’t it good for any other plastic 
product? Already it is preparing Crisco for Procter & Gamble, 
a new tube cream for Pepsodent, and so on. It may get into 

toothpaste, shaving cream, butter and whatnot. 
Always it speeds production, reduces cost, adds 
a creamy uniformity of texture. 


The Principality of Vogt is on its way t 
come a kingdom. 


Privy Expansion 


There’s no telling where this privy b 
started by W. O. Saunders, publisher of 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, Independen 
short time ago, is going to end. 


Grateful for the construction by CWA of 
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MRS. THOMAS MORTON 


Mothering is not Mary Morton’s only job. She 
has a husband to please, and a personal sense of 
pride to satisfy. In other words she’s a typical 
AMERICAN woman—young, fastidious about her 
home, her family and her own appearance. It is 
this type of woman who is the best customer for 
cosmetics—or, for that matter, anything. 


Obviously, the best paper to reach the Mary 
Mortons is the one which has the greatest num- 
ber of them. In Chicago, that paper is the 
American with 450,000 active, young families 
reading it nightly—an excess of 40,000 over the 
second evening paper, at the same national ad- 
yertising rate. It is no mere coincidence that 


e 


the American has the youngest, most active 
newspaper audience in Chicago. Three full pages 
of informative, intimate women’s features; Chi- 
cago’s most complete amusement section; a 
carefully planned editorial policy, appealing to 
the brightness and eagerness of young people, 
make it a ready-made market for cosmetics. 

Don’t take this market for granted. These bright, 
young people are not the ones to guess about 
any product that touches their skins. Remem- 
ber, they’re expending at least half of the 
money spent in Chicago on beauty products. If 
they’re not buying enough tubes or jars of YOUR 
product, a word to the wise is—ADVERTISE. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 


15, 1934 
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Sanitary privies in Pasquotank County, Mr. Saunders cause 
be published a “cooperative advertisement” of mythical de 
in many related products. One suggested the installation 
radio,.to add to the Pasquotanker’s comfort. An electric com 
suggested the use of a flashlight “while hastening to an 
nature’s call.” 


The Pasquotank Chamber of Commerce, in a reflective m 
recalled that ‘‘after all, the backhouse is something of an ec .ica- 
tional institution—a seat of culture, so to speak. Many 
ideas have been born in them, and thousands of persons 
learned to read in them.” 


The Anti-Alibi Roofing Company emphasized that at 
“there’s no need to let the seat get wet from rain.” 


Under the inspiring headline, ‘Forward Pasquotank!” appe «red 
pictures of an old-fashioned privy, with its flies and other in-on- 
veniences, and “a new sanitary CWA-built privy,” among the 
features of which is no-draft ventilation. 


Below the two, in best Tennysonian or Wordsworthian -tyle 
is the slogan, “The old odor changeth, yielding place to new.” 


Demand has caused the advertisement to be reprinted a dozen 
times. Mr. Saunders also has worked out a code of fair com- 
petition for the U. S. Privy Industry. 


The Doctor Looks at Beer 


“Just ask your doctor,” say the ads for everything from 
steam shovels to cough drops. Sometimes, however, when Doc 
is questioned he turns down an emphatic thumb, despite the 
confident headlines. It’s dangerous to leave it to him, unless 
you are certain he will say, “Thumbs up,” or at the worst, 
“Thumbs wiggle-waggle.” 


Brewers take no chances of adverse medical opinions on beer. 
They held consultations with medicos all over the country, 
through the services of Modern Science Institute, Inc., and are 
happy to report that the prognosis is good. 


Knee jerks and muscular reflexes of small-town physicians 
were less favorable to beer than those of their big city confreres. 
In answer to “Have you ever prescribed beer for a ‘patient?’ 
an average of 56.4% of all the doctors in Modern Science In- 
Stitute’s survey said, ‘“Yes.”” In towns of 5,000 or less the Yeses 
were only 52.4%. Replying to “Do you consider beer a health 
drink?” 55.9% of the total said “Aye,” with the small-town 
affirmatives 52.9%. 


Three point two beer is not intoxicating according to 65.3% 
of the men in white. Yet 54.4% of the total do not serve it 
in the home. This percentage of non-users jumps to 65.7% in 
the country districts. 


There, messieurs, is a situation: Most doctors recomm¢ 
beer to their patients; they consider it a harmless, healt 
drink—but they won't take their own medicine. Brey 
obviously, must turn on the steam, hard, to convert the me 
profession from passive endors:rs to active lager imbibers. 


This Cat Came Back 


On the floor of a good many sales managers’ offices ar 
New York you will see a peculiar rug. The rug, about 
feet by five, shows in garish colors a rakish female cat s¢ 
forth on a nighttime prowl. “You gotta make calls,” rea 
inscription. Below, the feline belle is returning. Assorted 
tens tread in her paw-tracks. Continues the legend, “If 
wanta get results.” 


Arch Wirtz, s.m. of Akawo & Company, Ltd., of 295 
Avenue and Kobe, Japan, originated the rug-with-a-moral 
thought that the relationship between number of calls and an 
of orders should be driven impressively home to salesmen. ! 
Kobe, therefore, he ordered a hooked rug made to his spec 
tion. Other executives saw it on his floor; guffawed; 
clamored for one like it. He's sold a lot of them to depart: 
store floor-covering buyers, for instance, who have salespé¢ 
working under them outside the store. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August 15, 1934: 


Excessive heat and lack 
of rainfall again domi- 
nate the business news 
of the fortnight. Farm 
income for 1934, even 
after allowing for the 
effects of the drought, 
will probably be at least $1,000,000,000 greater than last 
year, but we are being treated to a dose of redistribution of 
income which is both unexpected and unwelcome. 


Drought 
Developments 


e e@ e To those farmers who have good crops this 
year the drought is a Godsend, because prices are much 
higher and the cash rewards greater—but the bad feature 
is that a greater number of dollars will be distributed 
among a fewer number of farmers. It is obvious that if 
ten persons each have $10 and one person has $100, the 
ten persons will spend more money than the one person., 
There is a possibility that less money will be spent in the 
farm sections than last year, even though the total farm 
fund will be greater. 


e @ e Despite a decline in a number of the general 
business indices, the demand schedules continued to be 
well maintained. Several months ago inventories in most 
lines began to mount sharply, but since that time produc- 
tion indices have declined quite rapidly while at the same 
time purchasing power has been well sustained. It seems 
probable that the adjustment is nearly completed and that 
the decline in business activity has been arrested. 


e e e According to compilations made by Economics 
Statistics, Inc., the purchasing power (income in relation 
to cost of living) is well above the level of the Summer 
of 1933 and is nearly back to that of the Spring of 1931. 


@ e@e e The market prices of five basic commodities 
—wheat, corn, rye, hogs and cotton—produced this year 
under a government-sponsored program designed to bene- 
fit farmers, average today about 25% higher than a year 
ago and more than 80% higher than two years ago. 
Against a depression low of less than 6 cents a pound, 
cotton last week passed the 14-cent mark. 


@ @e @ The CWA survey in Manhattan shows that 
there is a gain of 16,448 families since 1930. The census 
recorded a loss of some 56,000 families from 1920 to 
1930. The New York population declines in good times 
and increases during depressions, The explanation given 
for the present rise is that many suburbanites have moved 
back into the city seeking cheaper rents. 


@ e @ The automobile industry has given a convincing 
demonstration of the necessity of pricing goods at levels 
which consumers can pay. Sales during May, following 
the price advance, fell far below expectations, but recov- 
ered promptly when the price adyances were cancelled. 
Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, June sales were larger 
than May and July sales for the leading unit, General 
Motors Corporation, were only slightly below June and 
well above last year. The company declared a regular 


dividend of 25 cents per share and an extra dividend of 
50 cents. 
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e@ e e The heat winds of the West were good winds 
for Pittsburgh. Seven million head of cattle had to be 
slaughtered and canned and this brought orders for 175,- 
000 tons of tinplate. 


@ e@ e Bank debits in July were only 88% of the 
same month last year for the country as a whole, but last 
July there was tremendous activity on the New York Stock 
Exchange. When New York City debits are subtracted 
from the total, the figure this year is slightly above that 
of 1933. 


A survey of 64 
major cities shows 
an apparent shortage 


Five Million , 
of 5,000,000 habit- 
Homes Needed 2 ,ivctlines in 


“Millions of others 
are in need of minor and major repairs and thousands of 
others are unfit for human habitation,” says Secretary Roper. 
He claims that 4,500,000 men could be put to work to carry 
out the building program necessary to construct adequate 
and suitable living quarters. Comparatively few of the 
homes surveyed had mechanical refrigeration and other 
modern devices for comfort, and the shortage of dwellings 
was reflected in single family quarters where dual families 
and additional persons were forced to live in crowded 
space. The survey shows further that 16,000,000 build- 
ings are in need of immediate repair and that 3,000,000 
of these are beyond hope of restoration. To put the re- 
mainder in good condition would call for average expendi- 
tures of $300 each. 


@ e e The lumber field, though showing little upward 
gain thus far, appears to be headed for much better times 
in the next twelve months, for the government housing 
program is bound to help this industry more than any 
other, although the greatest help will be to labor. 
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In this diagram of refrigerator and automobile unit sales, 
prepared by the National Association of Finance Companies, 
the refrigerator curve shows a nearly constant growth, and, 
beginning with 1932, for several months each year sales of that 
depression-proof product have substantially exceeded automo- 
bile sales. The association concludes that “sales of refrigera- 
tors during the next few years will considerably exceed the 
sales of automobiles. It would seem that when the country 
is fully supplied the number of mechanical refrigerators in 
use is very likely to exceed the number of automobiles in use.” 
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In a talk be- 
2 : fore 1,200 
Retail Trade Gains buyers last 
: week, _ the 
Predicted for All 2:83: 
dent of 

Marshall 

Field & Company predicted an improved Fall business with 
volume in excess of last year and a rez usonable profit. 
‘Markets on the whole are inclined to show a firmness 
that they did not show a little while ago.” 


e e@ e Current issues of the Saturday Evening Post 
contain an interesting series of articles by Jesse R. Sprague, 
which show that one result of the depression is that farmers 
are giving more of their trade to home merchants because 
they need and appteciate the credit which they can get 
only in their small home towns. 


e@ e Our Washington editor believes that the NRA 
will eventually evolve into an organization similar to this: 
It will be directed by a commission of five. Industries 
will devise their own codes and bring them to Washing- 
ton for approval. These codes will be administered by 
the industries themselves with the NRA stepping in as 
an enforcing agent only at the request of any member of 
the code body. Hearing provisions will be much the same 
as those pertaining to the Federal Trade Commission at 
this time. Congress will pass legislation continuing the 
NRA along lines similar to this. 


e e e The National Industrial Conference Board 
finds that the cost of living in July was 5.2% higher than 
in July last year and 10.6% higher than the low of April, 
1933, but still 20.9% below July, 1929. 


@ @ @ First reports on the results of low electric rates 
in the Tennessee Valley show that the residential use in 
Tupelo, Mississippi, increased 75.4% for February, 1934, 
which was the last month under the old rates, and 83.2% 
over the same month in 1933. Incidentally, the low cost 
model of refrigeratots approved for financing by the 
Electric Home & Farm Authority will be marketed 
throughout the country at the same prices. 


@ @ e The theory of an “Economy of Abundance’ 
under a planned economy so often promised by Stuart 
Chase and some of the New Deal economists is plain 
nonsense, according to the report of the National Survey 
of Potential Product Capacity—the name of a hitherto 
unannounced and awesome sounding alphabetical agency 
of the administration. Their studies show that the coun- 
try does not possess and is incapable of proc ucing the 
quantity of goods and commodities necessary for such a 
plenty. Dr. Tugwell asserted recently that there were 
7,000,000 too many cattle in the United States, but the 
survey shows that there are actually 9,000,000 too few 
to supply the country, with the per capita poundage of 
milk called for in the Department of Agriculture’s stand- 
ard diet. Another interesting claim advanced by the survey 
is that the garment industry at peak production would 
fall short by 118,000,000 garments of supplying each man 
and woman with two new outer garments annually. 


@ @ e —~“What we have been driving at,” says Robert 
R. Doane, director of research for the N. S. P. P. C., “is 
not that supply does not exceed present demand. It does, 
but production capacity itself is far below ideal demand.” 


@ @ e James A. Moffett of the Housing Commission 
says that the housing deficit calls for a greater volume of 
work than was required to restore the devastated regions 
of France and Belgium. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents cach; remittance 
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After a month of no silver pur. 
chases the Treasury sudden! be. 
came active again in t uture 
purchases and ‘‘nationaliza ion 
was announced at 50 cent. ap 
ounce. The purchase code a lows 
the issuance of silver backed currency on the basi; of 
$1.29 an ounce. Thus the Treasury can, should i. be. 
come necessary this winter, pocket a profit of more than 
$2,000,000,009 by issuing currency against the mor tary 
value of the bullion held in its vaults instead of against 
the purchase cost as is now being done. Such a step. like 
the gold devaluation method, would be a big help ir. bal- 
ancing the national budget and would satisfy the a-dent 
silverites. The Treasury could still claim that this 1. not 
an inflationary step because all new currency woul be 


backed by silver. 


Inflation 
—Perhaps 


@ @ e@ Commodity prices hit a new high leve! last 
week, accompanied by increased rumors of some further 
form of inflation. 


© @ e The cotton report released on August 8 shows 
a domestic crop of only 9,195,000 bales—the smallest 
crop since 1896, with the exception of 1921. Last year 
13,047,000 bales were ginned. The present prices are 
nearly double last year’s average price. 


@ @ e It was two years ago this week that the first 
sustained improvement in business activity began after 
three years of almost uninterrupted decline. At the 1932 
bottom the index of business activity was about 40% of 
the computed normal, while today it is around 67.5%, 
despite a July drop which was considerably more than 
the usual seasonal change from June to July. 


@ e@ e It is generally felt in Washington that war can 
be averted for another five or six months but that, even 
though it might be put off for a longer period of time, 
the consensus is that there may be war in the Far East 
or in Europe in another year. Several magazines have 
dispatched trained correspondents to Siberia, pian ion 
and China, believing that the big conflagration will be 
started by either Russia or Japan. 


e@ e e For the first seven months of the year beer 
arid other fermented malt beverages supplied the govern- 
ment’s coffers with $103,915,651 in tax revenuc as 
against $81,007,884 yielded by distilled spirits and wines. 
Pennsylvania contributed the largest total, followed by 
New York and Illinois. New York led in the payment 
of beer taxes, followed by Pennsylvania and Wiscons: 


@ ee Retail trade as reflected in the chain stor« 
mail-order organizations showed an increase in Jul 
about 5% over the corresponding month of last year. 

partment store sales, adjusted for normal seasonal flu 
tions, dropped slightly from June. Sales of the two 

mail-order houses were 20% ahead of last year, but 
the first seven months these two chains had an aggre 
gain of 41.5%. 


@ ® @ Just prior to the deadline for the codifyin; 
American industry, General Johnson gave official appr 
of the 500th NRA code. Ninety-seven codes are 
pending before NRA awaiting disposition. The W 
ington news letter in this issue contains an interes 
analysis of the cost of administering codes, 

with order. 
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20ple, Products 
Caught by Camera 


He's Cool: H, Curby Jamerson 
(below), former advertising man- 
De Soto Motors, is now 
Temperature Corporation’s  gen- 
eral sales manager. The latter 
subsidiary of Chrysler is the man- 
ufacturer of Airtemp  air-condi- 
tioners. In working with Walter 
Chrysler, Jr., Airtemp’s head, 
Mr. Jamerson will be competing 
against Frigidaire, his old em- 
plover. 


ager of 


3 


Maps: 


Aux ST 15, 


1934 


Tire Man: Henry C. Swearingen 


(above) takes over the job of 
general sales manager of Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company. A 


veteran K-S officer, enlisting under 

that banner seventeen years ago, 

he has been for the past ten 

years successively branch and 

division manager for the Middle 

West, with headquarters’ in 
Chicago. 


Acme Card System’s latest book of maps opens flat. 
| Facing each state map is an index of all towns in that state, 
together with a brief description of state history, topography, 
products, industries and places of interest. 
may be charted on the maps, and new routes laid out as 
changes occur, as fresh maps can be slipped into the book. 


used. 


Sales territories 


Gingering 


Standard Coffee Com. 
pany’s pepper can, 
at left in the picture, was 
not so hot, that firm 
frankly admits. How- 
ever, Continental Can 
Company designers sim- 
plified the lettering, 
eliminated confusion, 


and at right you see the 
new container, 
black on 
ground 


a silver back- 
are the 
Sales are running 
*way ahead as a conse- 
quence. 
owned by Wm. B. Reily, 
a big name in the New 

Orleans coffee trade. 


HERE 


BUY curreo nice 


“1S A CINCH 
om, TO GET THE 


SHOWN HERE 

“a PICK OUT WHAT YoU 

ANT AND SEND THE 

tt a “pKAGE Tm — 

" 6 Box =ASe RUTH 20.00n 1083 
CHICAGO” 


BASEBALL 


hes 
HG 
ove 


QUAKER “QUAKER 


PUFFED ‘pyFFED 
WHEAT © RICE 


Babe Puffs Wheat, Rice: Quaker Oats is alternating 
this ad with one featuring Max Baer in 62 newspapers 
throughout the country. Reproductions of the swat- 
ters, one baseball, the other pugilistic, are also being 
hung in grocery stores. Of giant size, the store dis- 
plays are intended to supplement and reiterate the 
newspaper pages and to do a selling home run and 
knockout by themselves. No radio is employed, 
though Max and the Bambino are star ether per- 
formers. 


Secretary Into S.M.: T. O. 
Grissell (left) moves into 
the sales manager’s chair of 
Kendall Refining Company. 
He ‘has been executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion for the past two years. 
He got into the oil game at 
the age of 14. 


Up Pepper: 


Red and 


colors 


Standard is 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


HE 225 Ohio druggists* who 
were interviewed in June by 
Ross Federal Service field men 
found more specific reasons for 
respecting Johnson & Johnson of New 
Brunswick than any other manufac- 
turer. And not a single druggist had 
any fault to find with Bauer & Black. 
These two are by no means the only 
manufacturers to find an excuse for 
standing up and cheering, but they 
were tops on two methods of ranking. 

And there is bad news, too, in this 
seventeenth of SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
1934 series of dealer and consumer 
surveys. Bad news for American To- 
bacco, Petrolagar, Lever Brothers, 
Kotex and Wander, who ranked at 
the bottom (among the 25 who were 
mentioned most often) in the com- 
posite score on reasons why druggists 
respect manufacturers. 

And bad news for Sterling Prod- 
ucts, Lydia Pinkham, Jergens-Wood- 
bury, Lamont Corliss and others (in 
addition to the five mentioned above) 
because an overwhelming number of 
dealer mentions were unfavorable. 

SALES MANAGEMENT sent the Ross 

* Representing 12.6% of all retail drug- 
gists in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Akron, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, and 
Canton. 


Bauer & Black 
Share Honors 


in Ohio 
Druggist Survey 


The seventeenth of a series of 
dealer and consumer market in- 
vestigations made exclusively for 
Sales Management by Ross Federal 
Service, New York 


men into these Ohio drug stores with 
instructions to find (1) who are the 
three manufacturers whose policies the 
druggist respects the most, and (2) 
why. The Ross men then went into 
reverse and asked the druggist for the 
three whose policies he respected the 
least and why. 

The survey form had spaces for 
checking ten specific policies and rea- 
sons, (These are to be found in one 
of the accompanying tables). Blank 
space was left for “other factors and 
general remarks.” 

A large number of druggists took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by the “other remarks” column to de- 
liver themselves of opinions so blister- 
ing as to singe the survey form. 

So-and-so is a first class heel; they 
have a take it or leave it attitude; this 
company gives better = to large 
chains and advertises for them; that 
company reduces prices without no- 
tice; so-and-so offers special advertis- 
ing to cut-rate stores and this company 
and that company ship goods without 
orders. 

On the other hand, many druggists 
went out of their way to pay compli- 
ments to companies that they like and 
respect, as, for example, a large Cleve- 
land druggist who told the Ross man, 


“Armand, Agfa 
Stearns, Gillette, and Johnson & 
Johnson try to maintain prices. 
They protect the wholesaler, the te- 
tailer, and the public against loss for 
any reason.’” The same druggist men- 
tioned three other companies about 
whom he said: ‘The price losses 
have to be taken by the retailer. They 
give large buyers an advantage over 
small. We are opposed to all special 
deals that are unnecessary.” 

One of the most frequent criticisms 
was raised against advertising in gen- 
eral—largely because of the lack of it. 
Many a product was labeled by the 
druggist, ‘“‘unsatisfactory because it 
moves too slowly.” 

Richard Hudnut, according to sev- 
eral druggists, “takes care of floor 
stocks”; Mulford and Merrell are 
liked by Clevelanders because “they 
contact doctors for druggists” ; several 
refer to the “present” Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company as being plesant 
people to deal with; Eli Lilly was 
praised by many with the genera! re- 
mark, “they cooperate.” In general, 
druggists were more articulate ‘han 
grocers, jewelers or hardware dealers. 
Their likes and dislikes were more in- 
tense; they found more reasons for 
justifying their beliefs. 


Ansco, Frederick 


These SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Service surveys are copyrighted. They may not be reprinted or repro- 
duced, in whole or in part, without the permission of the editors. 
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J & J Win Race for 
Low Net; Lilly, Parke 
Davis and Squibb Follow 


In the chart headed “Druggists 
Rat Manufacturers on Specific 
Policies,” the 25 drug manufacturers 
who received the largest number of 
dealer mentions are rated according to 
the position accorded them by Ohio 
druggists on specific policies, 

The method of determining the 
rankings was as follows: If a manu- 
facturer received 52 favorable men- 
tions on price policies and 16 unfavor- 
able he had a net in his favor of 36 
votes. After determining the net 
scores on each policy for each com- 
pany, the 1-2-3 ranking system was 
followed. Eli Lilly, for example, had 
the highest net on price policies and 
is ranked 1; Sterling Products had 
the poorest showing and is ranked 25. 
No mentions were scored as ranking 
ahead of met minus mentions. The 
editors did not correct any of the mis- 
taken ideas of the druggists, such as 
their approving the radio advertising 
of companies which have never been 
on the air. 

The order of listing is the combined 
low net—ranging from a highly com- 
plimentary 31 for Johnson & Johnson 
to an unflattering 213 for American 
Tobacco Company, who (as the com- 
pilation shows) ranked no higher than 
fifteenth on any policy. J & J, on 
the other hand, ranked no lower than 
ninth on any. 


Druggists condemned manufactur- 
ers for acts of both omission and com- 
mission. One druggist may score a 
negative vote against a manufacturer 
because he doesn’t do enough news- 
paper advertising; the next one may 
have it in for that manufacturer be- 
cause he doesn’t like the quglity of the 
newspaper advertising. And, of 
course, druggists being human, they 
blame some manufacturers for crimes 
they never committed and hand out 
unwarranted praise to others. The 
emotional response is well brought out 
in the rating given to Mr. George 
Washington Hill’s company. Prob- 
ably not even his most severe critics 
among sophisticated sales and adver- 
tising executives would maintain, as 
these 225 druggists do, that American 
Tobacco ranks at the bottom of the 
heap on newspaper advertising, SM 
editors offer no brief as to whether or 
hot “ruggists are justified in their likes 
Or cislikes. Here are the facts on 
how they feel—for our readers to in- 
terpret. 

There are notable differences be- 
twecn this table and the one which 
tanks manufacturers by “won and 


AuGusT 15, 1934 


Druggists Rate Manufacturers 
on Specific Policies 


Numerals show the position ranking | | | $s 
(under each policy and combined | | ~ s 
(total) for the 25 manufacturers re- | Z | s | ; 
ceiving the largest number of dealer 3 | = | S 
mentions. Low figure wins. «& © f£ 
a ee) | & 
1 Johnson & Johnson “a ee. . | 3 
toe of 2h 1 
3 Parke Davis ; 2 | ; | 1 
4 E.R. Squibb & Sons 6 | 7 | 4 
5 Armand Company.. 3 4 | 5 
6 Bauer & Black 5 | 10 | 8 
7 McKesson & Robbins 8 13 | 5& 
8 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 18 | 19 | 19 
9 Lambert Pharmacai 15 23 8 
10 Pepsodent ..... 18 | 8 8 
11 Gillette 7 | 13 | 12 
12 Dr. Miles 0 6 8 
13 Boyer a 4 12 
14 Bristol-Myers. . 11 18 7 
15 Western Company 16 12 12 
16 H. H. Ayer 8 in | 12 
17 Sterling Products 25 9 | 17 
18 Jergens-Woodbury 17 13 | 12 
19 Coty....... 13 13 17 
40 Coca-Cola Bott. Works (Col.) 21 13 | 25 
21 Lever Bros....... | 22 | 13 | 19 
22 Wander Co... 13 | 24 | 22 
23 Petrolagar. . 20 | 19 | 19 
24 Kotex... 24 | 24 | 23 
25 American Tobacco 23 19 23 
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lost’ dealer mentions. These differ- 
ences are accounted for by (1) the 
difference in the number of mentions, 
as for example Bauer and Black’s 40 
and Johnson and Johnson’s 65, and 
(2) by the fact that a typical druggist 
might approve of only two of manu- 
facturer A’s policies but five of manu- 
facturer B's. 

Favorable mentions by specific rea- 
sons totaled 1,850 and unfavorable 
765, or a ratio of 70.7. 

The score-card on specific reasons 
reads as follows: 


| 7 | 20 | 15 | 25 | 203 
5 | 26) 1 23 | 15 | 23 | 205 
15 ool had Cheat Uh dl Sad os 

| | | 
Liked Disliked 
Price policies ..........; 445 422 
Credit relations ......... 129 49 
Sales representatives ...... 137 62 
Quality of product ...... 429 69 
Attractiveness of product.. 78 19 
Magazine advertising ..... 169 24 
Newspaper advertising ... 117 25 
Radio advertising ....... 66 12 
Store & window displays.. 143 15 
Prompt shipments ....... 114 11 
oo eee 23 57 


On the following page we show 
the relative importance of these several 
factors among druggists, grocers, jew- 
elers and hardware dealers. 
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Price 


Sales 


All 


Credit 


Radio Advertising 


Prompt Shipments 
Other 


Policies 


Representatives .. 
Quality of Product 
Attractiveness of Product 
Magazine Advertising 

Newspaper Advertising 


Store and Window Displays 


and Dislikes 


liking or disliking manufacturers. 
tinctive group. 


6.8 


29.7% 
8.5 
8.4 

16.4 
4.4 
8.8 
5.6 
4.1 
4.0 
5.9 
3.6 


Policies Which Affect Retailers’ Likes 


The table below gives the relationship which the pro and con votes 
in each group bear to the grand total of reasons advanced by Ohio for 
Jewelers, it seems, are the most dis- 
They care more about quality, attractiveness and magazine 
advertising than any of the others, less about price policies and salesmen. 
All of the retail trades were alike in picking price policies and quality most 
frequently as reasons for liking or disliking manufacturers. 
of listing in the table is the same as on the survey forms used by the 
Ross men, and the fact that the tenth reason, for example, received more 
mentions than the fourth would seem to indicate that the order in which 
the reasons were listed did not affect the relationship. 


The order 


Druggists Grocers Hardware Jewelers 
33.2% 


33.2% 24.0% 
7.0 7.1 
9.0 4.8 

20.4 23.5 
4.3 8.9 
5.9 11.3 
3.6 3.3 
1.1 3.0 
5.2 4.9 
1.9 5.5 
5.3 3.0 


Beverages Next; Departmen 
Stores to Follow 


The September 1 issue will have as 
a feature a SM-Ross Federal survey on 
both non-intoxicating and intoxicai ng 
beverages. Ross men took an inv <n. 
tory of these products in 2% of all -he 
homes in one city and 3% of ‘he 
homes in another city. The survey 
shows some startling trends in drink. 
ing habits—a steady drift back to the 
bootlegger, a fear on the part of those 
receiving state or federal relief that 
it will be cut off if they spend any 
money on liquor, etc. 

In cities over 100,000 population 
Ross field men are now interviewing 
merchandise managers and buyers of 
department stores. In addition to get- 
ting reactions to products and to 
manufacturers they are finding out 
how the NRA is working, the current 
policies on private brands versus na- 
tionally advertised brands, etc. The is- 
sue of September 15 will carry the 
first of several articles which should be 
both interesting and valuable to all 
who distribute through department 
stores. 


How Ohio Druggists Rate Manufacturers 


(List confined to manufacturers receiving favorable or unfavorable mentions from three or more of the 225 
druggists visited in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Akron, Toledo, Youngstown, Dayton and Canton, Also see 
accompanying table where rating is based on the reasons assigned by the druggists) 


Bauer & Black 
Harriet H. Ayer 
Norwich Phar. Co 
Emerson Drug Co. 
Frederick Stearns 
Ex-Lax ie eel 
Queen Anne Candy 
Lehn & Fink . 
Coca-Cola Company 
Nelson Baker 
Mulford 

Eli Lilly 

Parke Davis 
Armand 

R. Hudnut 

Gillette 

Eastman Kodak 


Johnson & Johnson . 


Nyal ig 
Abbott Lab. 


McKesson & Robbins 


E. R. Squibb & Sons . 


Dr. 
Wm. S. Merrell 
Sharp & Dohme 
Wm. Warner .. 
Merck 
Northam Warren . 


Agta-Ansco ........ 


Mollé 

DOVER. ave 
Bristol-Myers 
Lambert 
Mead Johnson 
Sales Builders .. 


Miles ... a 


Won 


40 
14 
10 


—_ 


Ne 
NN AW WN NN by 


Lost 


0 
0 
0 
0 


pet ee eto eet ed DA ND 


- 
Am oO 


ae ee ee ee) 


Ne 
NNUO 


% 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

971 
931 
.909 
857 
833 
833 
.830 
.800 
.800 
.755 

727 
oFaee 
714 
.700 
.667 
.667 
.667 
.667 
.650 
-565 
.505 
.500 
.500 


Axton Fisher 
Pepsodent .......... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Vick Chemical 
United Drug 
RM oteckRekwakenes 
Winthrop Chemical 
Horlick’s 


G. W. Luft ........ 
Western Co. ....... 
GUS 459:250800<%> 
RIN sg kin owt xew 
Lamont Corliss ...... 
Pfeifer 


Sterling Products .... 
Lydia Pinkham ...... 
i i oe 
Jergens-W oodbury 
Kotex 
OCC ee ee 
Royal Mfg. ......... 
Hershey 
Iodent 


Zonite 
ONO Sincere tes 
R. J. Reynolds 
WE. ins bah 5 en dese 
La Pura Co. 
Petrolagar 


Coca-Cola Bottling (Col.) 


Se). eee 
American Tobacco Co. 


TOTAL all manufacturers (155) 633 


Won Lost % 
TUT TT CTT 2 2 .500 
eer Tee 16 19 .457 
aah eg ala 33 43 434 
ee eee 3 4 428 
uwhkanne® 2 4 400 
J hace gine ab wai 6 11 -352 
» ing devine ie ahs l 2 333 
hs Ghd aad l 2 333 
Pore Trey 1 2 333 
pbee panies 4 11 .266 
gah. sar be Goce dt 2 9 181 
svar schmitt 2 9 181 
grandis. aca 1 5 .166 
ba 5 ah aie l 5 .166 
ash cost An ai 13 68 .160 
i ah gidnie Bats l ll .083 
i aya aie-opy en’ 1 12 .076 
ee l 14 066 
ihe mite aloes 2 33 .057 
Peery ry ee 0 4 000 
a en ae 0 3 .000 
Fe wih slates 0 3 .000 
ee a eae 0 3 .000 
ee 0 3 000 
ee Tre 0 3 .000 
Se er ee 0 3 .000 
Se eee 0 3 .000 
ee ee 0 3 .000 
le ee ai 0 4 -000 
amen eae 0 16 .000 
NAB ES 0 17 .000 
ph erg eeahee 6 0 23 .000 
ae desea i 0 26 .000 
559 By 
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We are withholding publication of the detailed reasons why dealers do not respect specific manufacturers because we do not w.-h 
to spread publicly any records which might be used in destructive, competitive selling. We shall, however, be glad to give the «© 
tailed good and bad reasons to those of our subscribers who make a written request or call at our New York offices. We will ¢ ve 
them the reactions to the policies of their own company, but not to those of their competitors.—Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor. 
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Hupp Motors gives Fair sightseers a 
combination of thrills and the fun of 
doing something themselves with its 
driving test. The car runs on rollers, 
treadmill fashion, and the driver gives 
her the gas, slows down and slams on 
the brakes just as though he were on 
the open road. Various hazards flash 
across the screen and drivers are rated 
on their responses to the emergen- 
cies presented, How Hupp gathers a 
list of prospects from the trials of skill 
was told in “The Human Side,” in 
the August 1 SM. 


MUPMOBILE sarc DRIVING 


TEST 


World’s Fair Reveals New Strength 


of Films as 


(It was obviously impossible for the 
SALES MANAGEMENT reporter to review 
personally every film being shown at the 
Century of Progress. The brief summaries 
which follow by no means include all the 
really worth-while “shows.” They give, 
however, a fairly adequate idea of the way 
some of the national advertisers have gone 
about the job of advertising to the Fair 
crowds through the use of films, and they 
indicate the amazing variety of attack on 
sales problems which is possible through 
this medium.) 


OME 43 companies are saying it 

with cinemas at the Chicago 

World’s Fair, The more than 

60 projectors they employ 
dramatize to the movie-minded hordes 
company products, services, history 
and methods of manufacture with all 
the vividness of sight and sound. 
The most astute exhibitors sugar-coat 
their advertising with a liberal amount 
of entertainment. 

As might be expected, the ex- 
pensive and elaborate performances 
utilize standard, professional size 
reels, 35mm. There are 11 of these 
at the Fair. Other films are 16mm., 
which places them in somewhat of an 
amateur classification, as professional 
Operators are not required. 

These figures do not include the 
use of colored slides, balopticons and 
similar devices which combine pho- 
tography or art with illumination and 
often with sound. Neither do they 
include such exhibits as the Micro- 
vivarium which combines the micro- 
scope and light to cast minute 
organisms, vastly enlarged, upon the 
screen. 

The use of films and kindred de- 
vices prove that the eye is being 
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Advertising Media 


recognized more and more as of ma- 
jor importance in both selling and 
education. Generally speaking, the 
films shown at the World’s Fair have 
not as their purpose immediate sales. 
Usually the institutional good will 
building theme is emphasized, 

Outstanding pictures, perhaps, are 
those of the Ford Motor Company, 
Rock Island lines, General Motors, 
Chrysler, among the 35mm. group. 
In the 16mm. group that appear to 
be especially appealing to the Fair 
visitors are those of the North West- 
ern Railroad, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, Elgin Watch, Sears, Roebuck, and 
Western Union. 

The World’s Fair, too, has been 
a proving ground for testing out the 
comparative values of two types of 
film shows. These are the “closed 
show,” in which doors and _ seats 
figure, and the “open show,” which 
may be an aisle show, which merely 
stops the passing crowds, or the 
“stand up show,” usually in a niche 
or small room with railing. 

General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
Studebaker and Rock Island are the 
better examples of the closed show. 
The first three have gone so far as 
to provide large seating capacity in 
air-conditioned theatres, and uni- 
formed ushers. The houses are dark- 
ened, exactly like a regular movie. 
They show usually—especially in the 
warmer weather—to filled houses. 

Shows like those of the Rock 
Island line, which has an especially 
attractive film, Western Union, New 
York Central: lines, Elgin Watch, 
North Western Railroad, have fairly 


liberal seating capacity but might be 
called “‘semi-open.” These have no 
doors and the audience, while seated, 
moves in and out at will. 

Word-of-mouth advertising plays 
an enormous part in the World's 
Fair. Strangers pausing to chat con- 
stantly exchange tips, experiences and 
suggestions. 

Perhaps few would quarrel with a 
rating of the Ford film, ‘Rhapsody 
in Steel,” as the Number 1 film show 
of the Fair. Ford plays to capacity 
audiences regularly from morning to 
closing hour. Word apparently has 
gone out that here’s a good show. 
The theatre, 299 seats and standing 
room for 100 more, is air-cooled, and 
Chicago has had abnormally hot 
weather this summer. 

The film starts with a Ford car 
making a brief announcement. By 
the use of trick photography the two 
bars of the bumper give “lip motion” 
and the illusion is that of a might 
mouth speaking. Music for the filn 
is a specially prepared score for whic! 


Musical Director Edwin Ludig of 
Audio Productions, Inc., drew his in- 


spiration from the noises in the Forc 
factories. The rhythm of machinery i: 
motion is there, the clash of stee 
against steel, even the factory whistle 

The film carries practically no ‘‘sell 
ing’ as such. The idea is to entertain 
Dramatic scenes photographed in th: 
Ford plants give plenty of kick to th: 

icture. Giant hammers, liquid meta 
lia poured, sparks flying, spo’ 
welding, the assembly line—and, bes’ 
of all, character shots of workmen a 
they ply their tools. It is filled wit! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


More than fifty industrial films sponsored by com- 
panies exhibiting at the World’s Fair are doing a 
wide variety of sales jobs, from straight propaganda 
to the building of prospect lists and identification 
of products and processes whose identity is lost in 


re-manufacture. 


ction, gripping from start to finish. 

Ford cars are on display, to be sure, 
but comparatively few people ever 
find the showroom, Attendants stand 
with arms folded and make no ap- 
proaches. When asked questions they 
reply courteously. The technique is 
to make every visitor, and Ford has 
attracted as high as 70% of the total 
World’s Fair attendance in a day, feel 
that Ford considers each is his guest. 
One doesn’t try to sell things to 
guests. There is no embarrassment of 
guests. 

The idea behind the entire $2,000,- 
090 Ford exhibit is good-will, friend- 
liness, taste. Ford prefers to pass up 
the sales he might get at the Fair. 
Perhaps he is very wise. 

The Rock Island offers visitors to 
the fair an unusually attractive assort- 
ment of scenes in color. The picture 
is a trip from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast and return. First come the busy 
streets of Chicago, then the Mis- 
Sissippi fiver, plains, mountains, 
mountain lakes and streams, fishing, 
swimming, the desert, the Pacific 
ocean. 

Indians, Mexicans, pretty girls, 
orange groves, palms, horses and sun- 
light and canyons follow. The ob- 
ject of the film is to make you want 
to go. It does. 

Chrysler’s air-cooled theatre con- 
tains 300 seats and uses standard pro- 
fessional size films. One film, on the 
Dodge, pushes the selling angle pretty 
hard. The audience becomes a bit 
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fidgety in spots. An Airflow film, 
showing the reason behind the new 
Chrysler Airflow car, holds them bet- 
ter. 

As if in apology for the rather 
strong sales talks, Chrysler sandwiches 
in some newsreels, topics of the day 
and comedy films. That, apparently, 
is so that the public won’t feel too 
overstuffed with propaganda on the 
Chrysler line. 

The Chicago & North Western 
railway’s film pictures scenes in the 
Wisconsin north woods, the 10,000 
Lakes region of Minnesota, the Black 
Hills and other out-of-doors spots 
favored by the vacationist. This is 
one of the more attractive pictures at 
the World’s Fair. 

“The Flight of the Century” is 
the title of the New York Central 
line’s film on view at the World's 
Fair. It is given in the Travel & 
Transport building, and the theatre, 
small, is open on three sides. The 
film depicts a trip on the Twentieth 
Century flyer between New York and 
Chicago. 

This film is really little more than 
a selling talk for the train, its speed, 
comfort and: reliability. It is educa- 
tional to some degree, It has con- 
siderable action but no_ particular 
romance. The company is selling 
transportation—between Chicago and 
New York. 

General Motors has an air-cooled 
theatre—350 seats, the largest on the 
grounds of the World’s Fair—in the 


Railroad systems are finding movies 
highly effective “show windows” for 
their wares. The Rock Island’s ex- 
hibit at left, with pictures in color 
by Castle Films, depicts scenery along 
its route far more graphically than a 
thesaurus of words. No strong-arm 
selling tactics are in evidence at the 
rail lines’ shows, but information desks 
are conveniently placed where inter- 
ested inquirers can learn about rates, 
hotels and reservations. Visitors, too, 
appreciate the comfortable seats after 
hours of tramping through the Fair’s 
vast acreage. 


basement of its building. It has a 
large variety of films, only a part of 
which are shown on any one program. 
This means that the visitor, return, 
ing, is likely to drop in on an entirely 
new show. 

Laboratory stuff and pictures of 
manufacturing operations, sans sales 
spiels, seem to please. General Mo- 
tors has a big opportunity for inter- 
esting films which will put over the 
importance of the company and the 
quality of its products, and, on the 
whole, has a good batting average. 

The floor salesmen are all upstairs 
if you want to see them. 

Studebaker’s picture uses the ele- 
ment of fear—fear that your car 
might not stand up in a crash. Two 
old-style cars are run over a ciiff, 
apparently about 80 feet high. They 
tumble end over end and come apart 
like the deacon’s one-hoss shay. 

Then a modern Studebaker is 
pushed off. It rolls and rolls and 
lands all in one piece, It goes away 
under its own power, so they try it 
again. The second trip batters it up 
cruelly and it has to have a new wheel. 
But it still goes away without the aid 
of crutches. 

The car is shown outside the theatre 
just as it looked after the double drop. 
Studebaker has one idea in its film— 
to tell you: that the Studebaker is a 
rugged car. Apparently the company 
isn’t just entertaining. It means busi- 
ness. 

Studebaker salesmen are outside if 
you want to talk to them, but they 
are not offensively active. 

Nash Motors Company uses a con- 
tinuous 16mm. film in a niche in its 
parking tower. The film depicts the 
manufacturing processes of the Nash 
cat. Most people overlook this film 
entirely as it is shown directly op- 
posite the tower display. 

Elgin Watch gives a picturization 
of a trip through the factory and a 
film compiled of shorts taken of vari- 
ous speed events. Among them are 
automobile dashes, speed flying, run- 
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ning, swimming, football, 
motorboat races, etc. 

The latter, an assemblage of news 
events all over the world, is called 
“The Story of Time,”’ Effort is made 
to convince the spectator that the El- 
gin watch is the product of amazing 
machinery and delicate workmanship. 
No direct effort is made to sell to the 
public, but alert salesmen go into 
action whenever they spot a jeweler. 

Gulf Refining Company specializes 
in appealing to kids. It has rigged 
up a dummy racing car with a false 
steering wheel in it. The car holds 
two. Directly in front of it is a screen 
on which a film taken at the Indian- 


diving, 


Sales Management 
Requests Your Cooperation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Within the next few days, a large 
number of subscribers will receive 
a letter embodying a short ques- | 
tionnaire on the subject of getting 
incentive factors into the sales com- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This material is being gathered 
for a special issue we shall publish 
early this Fall, which will be de- 
voted entirely to 
training, 
salesmen. 

Because we believe that every 
company employing salesmen will 
find a pooling of ideas on com- 
pensation incentive extremely help- 
ful, we are asking nearly 1,000 read- 
ers to give us information. 


plans for hiring, 


equipping, and 


| 

| pensation plan. 
| 

paying 
| 


Since 
| it is only through the cooperation 
| of individual subscribers that we 
| can make such a report of maxi- 
| mum help to everyone, the editors 
| earnestly request a prompt and full 
| reply. 

In every case where a company 
| does not wish its name used in pub- 
| lished material, this confidence will 
| be carefully respected. 

If you, personally, do not have 
time to answer our letter, please 
turn it over to a capable assistant | 
with your instructions. In return 
for your help, a report packed full | 
of ideas is promised by 

Tue Eptrors. 


apolis Speedway is shown. The idea 
is that it gives the illusion of speed- 
ing around the oval at 100 miles an 
hour. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, ex- 
hibiting two films at the World's 
Fair, has the institutional viewpoint. 
One shows how Sears guards its own 
good name, and protects its customers 
by the careful examination and analy- 
sis of goods offered to the company. 
The other carries the ‘from little 
acorns” idea. It emphasizes the neces- 
sity of watching the little things in 
the building of a giant mail-order 
house. Sears attempts no direct selling 
in connection with the films. 
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Principal Films on View 


American Optical Company 
Through Life's Windows 
(16mm. silent) 

Standing room only 


American Gas Association 
(16mm. sound) 
Standing room only 


Bettendorf Company 
Picture by Jam Handy (16mm. silent) 
Standing room only 


Exhibit 


the use of elec- 


Central Stations Industry 
Theme: The Molecular Theory ; 
tricity on the farm : 
Pictures by University of 
silent, 1 sound) 
Standing room only. 


Chicago & North Western Railway 
Theme: Where Vacation Days Come True 
Picture by C. Chapman, free lance (16mm. sound) 
40 seats 


Chicago (16mm., 1 


Chrysler Sales Corporation 

Story of Airflow, Sales talk for cars; news reels 

Pictures (excepting news reels) by Wilding 
(35mm. sound) 

300 seats, air-cooled theater 


Deiner-Dugas Fire Extinguisher 
Corporation 

Use of fire fighting apparatus ; 

Picture by the company (16mm. silent) 

Standing room only, continuous showing 


Elgin National Watch Company 

Theme: The Story of Time; pictures of speed 
events 

Picture by Castle Films (16mm. sound) 

30 seats and standing room 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
1934 Indianapolis Speedway Motor Race 
Picture by ~~ (16mm. ) 

Shown in private room for dealers only 


Ford Hospital Exhibit (Hall of Science) 

‘‘Tannic Acid in the Treatment of Burns’’ 
(16mm. silent) s 

Standing room only (continuous, automatic 
showing) 


Ford Motor Company 

‘Rhapsody in Steel,’ a dramatic story of a trip 
through the Ford factory 

Picture by Audio, Inc. (35mm. sound) 

299 seats and standing room for about 100 more; 
playing to about 6,000 people weekly 


Fromm Bros., Inc. 

Scenes taken at Fromm Bros.’ fox farm 

Picture by Atlas Educational Films (16mm. silent) 

12 seats and standine room. Attendant explains 
film through amplifier 


General Electric Company 
Dynamos and their workings 

Pictures by Warner Bros. (16mm. sound) 
SO seats 


General Motors Corporation 

Educational and sales films; research laboratory 
scenes 

Picture by Jam Handy (35mm. sound) 

350 seats; theater air-cooled by Frigidaire 


Goodvear Tire & Rubber Company 

Story built around the use of pneumatic tires 
on the farm: also news reels 

Pictures by Pathe (35mm. sound) 

750 seats 


Gulf Refining Company 

Scenes at Indianapolis Speedway, for speed illu- 
sion stunt with dummy racing car 

Picture by Metropolitan Motion Picture Company 
(16mm, sound) 

Seats for 2, and standing room 


Household Finance Corporation 
“Financing the Family’’ 

One picture by Atlas Film Company, one by 
Chicago Film Laboratory (both 16mm. sound) 

Two theaters: (1) 25 seats; (2) standing room 
ony 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 

“What's the Big Idea?’’ Optica] illusion, sense 
of speeding 

Picture by Metropolitan Motion 
pany, Detroit (16mm. sound) 

Standing room only 


Picture Com- 


Inland Waterways 

Story of the Inland Waterways 

Picture by J. Muller (35mm. sound) 
60 seats 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company 
“‘How Cheese Is Made’’ 

Picture by Atlas (16mm. silenr) 
Standing room only 


Eli Lilly Company 

Treatment of Diabetes 

Picture by Burton Holmes (16mm. silent) 
30 seats 


Vadaras Rotor Power 
The story of Rotors 
(16mm. silent) 


Nash Motors Company 

Story of Nash 

Picture by Burton Holmes (16mm. sound) 
Standing room only 


National-Standard Company 

The use of wire in the home 

Picture by Burton Holmes (16mm. sound) 
Standing room only 


New York Central Lines 

“The Flight of the Century’’ 

Picture by Castle Films (16mm. sound) 
25 seats 


Rockefeller Center 

Newsreel pictures showing construction of Roc} 
feller Center 

(16mm. sound) 

40 seats 


Rock Island Lines 

“The Trail of the Golden West,’’ 
Golden State Limited 

Picture by Castle Films (35mm. sound and tech 
color) 

80 seats 


tour by 


Sears, Roebuck & Company 

“Great Oaks’’ and ‘“‘Hidden Values’’—latter 
showing working of SR laboratory in testing 
goods 

Pictures by C. L. Venard, free lance (16mr 
sound) 

170 seats 


Stewart-Warner & Company 

Value of radio; value of various wave lengths 
Pictures by the company (16mm. silent) 
Standing room only 


Stndebaker Sales Company 
“The Story of Studebaker’ 
Picture by Atlas (35mm. sound) 
100 seats 


Union Carbide & Carbon Company 

Batteries, carbon and alloys 

2 pictures by Pathescope, 1 by Union Carbi 
1 by Wm. Gans (all 16mm.; Pathescope 
sound, others silent) 

Standing room only 


United Air Lines 

Construction and stability of airplanes and tout 
_by air from New York to San Francisco 
Picture by United Air Lines (16mm. silent) 

24 seats 


Van Cleef Company 

“‘Rubbering in Selangar,’’ travel film 
Picture by Burton Holmes (16mm. silent) 
30 seats and standing room 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
Laying the World’s Fastest Cable 

Picture by Walter Pritchard (16mm, sound) 
50 seats 


Ampro projection equipment used f 
films of American Optical, Deiner-Dug: 
Ford Hospital, Fromm Bros., Kraft-Pher 
and Union Carbide; Bell & Howell f 
Chicago and North Western, Cent: 
Stations Industry Exhibit, Firestor 
Household Finance, Hupp, Eli Lilly, Na 
Motors, National Standard, New York C« 
tral, Union Carbide, United Air Lines a: 
Van Cleef; Capital for Madaras; Holm S$ 


for Inland Waterways; RCA for Elgi 
General Electric and Gulf; Kaplan f 
Goodyear; Simplex-Acme for Chrysle 
Ford Motors, Rock Island and Studebake 
Stewart Warner for Stewart Warne 
Victor Animatograph for Amer. Gas. Ass’ 
Bettendorf, Rockefeller Center and Sear 
Roebuck; Western Electric for Genera 
Motors and Western Union. 
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30000 Cakes 


HAT, you will agree, is an enor- 
mous quantity of toilet soap to 
sell within thirty days, in the face 
of the heaviest kind of competition. 


But WHITE KING SOAP didit... 
did it with a good product, good 
copy, good merchandising upon 
dealers . . . but, above all, did it 
with the extra pressure of COLOR 
in a MORNING (WEEK-DAY) 


newspaper. 


Of course, the value of COLOR is 
well-known, but more and more 
advertisers now use color in regu- 


of Soap 


lar week-day editions ... and find 
that it commands attention far be- 
yond the ordinary. 

That is why the WHITE KING 
campaign was such an outstanding 
success. That is why so many other 
manufacturers have achieved great 
sales successes with COLOR on 
the COAST ...in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

134 units of color advertising have 
appeared in these three papers dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year. 


SOLOF 
ur COAST 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATIONS 


International Paper Company has 
begun to see unexpected sales possi- 
bilities from its mulch — division. 
And antateur flower gardeners have 
begun to feel more confident of their 
abilities, as the result of their pur- 
chase in the last few months of some 
$250,000 of Come-Pakt ‘planned gar- 
dens.”’ 

Mulch paper, of course, is not new. 
A specially treated kraft paper 
(patents on which are controlled by 
International) it has been used by 
commercial fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers for fifteen years or more to replace 
such primitive “mulches” as straw and 
pine needles in conserving moisture in 
soil and checking growth of weeds 
around plants, and at the same time 
permitting the sun’s heat to pass 
through it to those important roots. 
The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture has helped in extending its use. 

And yet, last Fall, mulch paper was 
not generally accepted—at least by 
those millions of ‘‘private’’ flower gar- 
deners of the country who constitute, 
in numbers at least, the largest poten- 
tial market of all. Still James A. 
Burke, manager of the mulch paper 
division, and his staff had consider- 
able quantities of those black sheets on 
hand. 

What should they do about it? 
What should they do especially for the 
flower growers? 


Mulch Paper Brings Blooms 


The logical thing was to start right 
in to tell as many as possible of them 
what happens to weeds and soil aridity 
when mulch paper is employed. But 
the paper itself is not attractive, when 
people are thinking in terms of dainty 
pink and white blooms. Besides the 
average amateur is more hopeful than 
systematic in his or her sowing. He 
digs holes (somewhat at random), 
puts in seeds—and waits. To be sure 
he does not wait wholly in vain. Given 
some soil, sunshine and moisture, 
flowers will grow. They may not al- 
ways be first rate flowers. Their ar- 
rangement in the beds may be a bit 
cockeyed. And the weeds have a way 
of growing too, and the tired business 
man or housewife becomes a little 
tireder trying to keep the garden free 
of them. But they will grow. 

Then the International Paper peo- 
ple thought, why don’t we make the 
whole growing process easier? Why 
don’t we simplify and increase flower 
gardening by selling these people not 
only our paper but other essentials, in- 
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‘Packaged Garden” Sales Exceed 
$250,000 in First Year’s Test 


cluding a plan? Why not put better 
and easier gardening into a package? 

This they proceeded to do. Into 
packages containing, _ respectively, 
sheets of mulch paper ten feet by 18, 
24 and 30 inches, they also put fer- 
tilizer and seeds. Between the flower 
holes in a particular sheet of paper and 
the seeds in the package there was a 
definite relationship, worked out by 
floriculturists. And since your aver- 
age amateur flower gardener usually 
forgets the fertilizer, International 
helped make sure of result with this. 

The packaging problems and the 
displays were worked out in coopera- 
tion with Nascom Service, Inc., Lin- 
coln Building, New York. 

According to size and price there 
were from eight to seventeen packets 
of Burpee’s seeds in one end of the 
package and in the other end the ap- 
propriate amount of Swift's Vigoro, 
Inside were wire and staples for 
anchoring the paper, and a sheet of 
simple instructions. 

After preparing the soil, the pur- 
chaser of a Come-Pakt planned garden 
was told to unroll the mulch paper 
pattern “over the surface of your 
flower bed, anchoring in place as di- 
rected. Each packet of seeds is num- 
bered. Each section of the pattern is 
similarly numbered. You simply plant 
the seeds through the holes in the 
“pattern” and “‘sit back and watch 
your garden grow.” 

It was a fine idea, but not all ap- 
parently fine ideas have worked. In- 
ternational proceeded cautiously, Be- 
sides, by the time they had their big 
organization started on filling the 
needs of the flower growers, Winter 
was nearly gone and planting season 
upon them? 


Try It on “the Dog” First 


Instead of attempting to sell $1, 
$1.50 and $2 packages right off the 
bat, they decided to try the colorful 
new package out on a smaller scale; 
worked out a 20-cent package, and put 
it with display material in 300 Wool- 
worth and 50 Kresge stores. In a few 
weeks these stores had sold several 
hundred thousand packages. 

Convinced, Mr. Burke and his as- 
sociates stepped in speedily to develop 
distribution, through jobbers, in de- 
partment, hardware and grocery stores. 
They were late in starting but there 
was market enough left to enable them 
to do $250,000 of business through 
these sources alone. Sears, Roebuck 
put Come-Pakt planned gardens in its 


catalog, and that helped, too. So did 
several of the seed companies. Their 
orders were made up with their own 
seeds—International supplying th 
paper and packages. Most of this 


year’s packages, however, were made 
up by International itself. 

And the gross volume in Come-Paki 
was considerably larger than is suggest 
ed by the headline of this story. Mr. 
Burke would not divulge the exact 
amount. 


Displays which prove there’s a profitable 
connection between seemingly incon- 
gruous paper and blossoms. 


Next year International plans to 
start earlier and do a bigger job. 
More complete distribution will be ob- 
tained. Come-Pakt will be advertised 
by an even more attractive package and 
by space in home-and-garden maga- 
zines and perhaps in other media. 

The product also will be put on 
sale in the observatory of Empiré 
State Building, at Niagara Falls, At- 
lantic City and other places where 
visitors assemble. Mr. Burke expects 
big things from the gift market. A 
post-card for ordering other Come- 
Pakts is worked in on the side of the 
package. ‘An appropriate gift fo 
holidays and birthdays,” says a lea! 
let. “Come-Pakt Planned Garden : 
wrapped ready for mailing.” 


Conference on Distribution 


The sixth Boston Conference on Di 
tribution will be held September 24 and 
25, in the Hotel Statler, Boston. Notab 
speakers this year will be Miss France 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Albert D 
Lasker, chairman of the Board of Lord & 
Thomas; Lincoln Filene, Paul H. Nystron 
Roy Dickinson, John Brandt, president < 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., and variou 
other business heads, together with me 
from the sponsoring organizations. Danie 
Bloomfield is Conference manager. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


John 
Vassos 
GaVS.ee 


--- Design in 
industry has given 
added beauty and 
proven a strong 
selling factor’ 


HEN HE ADDS—“Through the 
designer’s use of synthetic ma- 
terials such as Bakelite, the objects 
designed have achieved that most 
difficult thing—identity.” An example 
of Mr. Vassos’ skilful use of Bakelite 
Materials in his designs, is provided 
by the Coca Cola dispenser, the large 
surfaces of which are made of Bakelite 
Laminated in red and green, with in- 
laid metal lettering. The base and 
cover are of chromium plated metal. 
Manufacturers in every field, from 
watches to locomotives, are discover- 
ing that the beauty added to utility 
through employing the talents of an 
artist designer, reaps a gratifying 
harvest in increased sales. It also is 
significant that these designers make 
extensive use of the beauty and 
economy of Bakelite Materials, both 
Molded and Laminated, in making 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


BAK 


“The registered trode morts shown @dove distinguish meteoric! 


products more attractive and desirable. 

We would be glad to discuss with 
you the advantages of redesigning for 
increased sales as it applies to your 
own products. An appointment for 


CANADA, 


John Vassos has designed a wide variety of 
products including turnstiles and telephones» 
modern stores and radio cabinets, and his 


architectural interiors have received wide rec- 


ognition. He is consultant designer for such 
well known companies as RCA-Victor Corp. 
and Wallace & Sons, silversmiths. 


this purpose involves not the slight- 


est obligation. We also would be glad 
to send, upon request, copies of our 
booklets 26M,‘‘Bakelite Molded” and 
26L"Bakelite Laminated”. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 
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A Note or Two on the New 


‘Package and Product Clinic” 


NEW department in a mag- 

azine, like a mew product, 

should presumably be given an 

opportunity—say, three months 
at least—to prove its ability to interest 
readers. ‘The Package and Product 
Clinic’’ was launched tentatively by 
SALES MANAGEMENT as one might 
stick a seed in the ground experi- 
mentally, To pursue the metaphor, 
the editors thought they might some 
time later find it had germinated into 
a sprout of Reader Interest. Instead, 
they found (now our metaphor 45 
shot) that, almost over night, it had 
leaped (like the Ross Federal surveys) 
into one of those things which readers 
Grow Excited About. They telephone. 
They write letters. They ask questions 
about reprints, creating no end of 
chores for our already calloused fin- 
gers. 

Several have asked whether anybody 
can contribute ideas for it. The an- 
swer is an emphatic affirmative. File 
your peeves over products and pack- 
ages and we'll match them up with 
the reports we get from the field. 

T. H. Dickson, Jr., of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
is one subscriber who was moved to 
correspondence by the “Clinic” as held 
in the July 15 issue. Says he: 

“Perhaps your Package and Product 
Clinic (see page 59, July 15, 1934, SM) 
is not always in session. However, let me 
add my voice. 

“What ails the Gillette razor people that 
they have to be changing their packages so 
often? The old original small box con- 
tainer was a nice shape and size and fitted 
well into the compartments of a traveling 
bag. Then they got an idea and thought 
they had to put some of the things diago- 
nally into a new and larger box. Now they 
come out with one in which even the 
blades must stand on edge and makes a 
box twice as thick as there is any reason 
for it to be. Oh, for the old smaller box 
as well as something to stop the rolling 
of the handle which someone suggests in 
the July 15 issue!” 

The Gillette folks themselves have 
some important news for Mr. Dick- 
son and the other consumers who 
have complained about the rolling 
handle, Excerpts from a letter from 
George A. Graham, sales promotion 
manager: 

. the scene in the washroom of the 
‘Century’ en route from Chicago to New 
York was most interesting. At the moment 
we are in the process of developing a razor 
that will eliminate the experiences which 
the three men described in connection with 
their morning shave. 

“The story of the New Yorker with the 
stiff beard, and his fear that the edge of 


our blade might be damaged, due to its 
method of packing, is groundless. 
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Enclosed are two packages of Gillette Blue 
Blades. One has been opened. The other 
is sealed. I hope you will remove several 
blades from the packages and from the in- 
dividual envelopes. You will notice that 
each blade is in wax paper and is anchored 
at the four corners to prevent the paper 
from touching the edge. You will also 
notice that even if you grip the blade by 
the edges between your fingers while in the 
wax paper, considerable pressure must be 
exerted before this paper will touch the 
blade edge. In removing the blade from 
the wax paper, it is difficult to understand 
how a shaver could draw the blade against 
its wrapper.” 


The razor discussion evoked a chirp 
from one of Gillette’s competitors: 


“When I picked up the July 15 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT I felt like saying 
with Joe Penner, ‘Woe is me, woe is me!’ 
because the New York business man who 
reported the trials and tribulations of his 
trip from Chicago had apparently never 
heard of the Gem Micromatic Razor, sample 
of which is enclosed for your inspection 
and comfort. 

“Note, if you please, that the Gem has 
a square base which lies conveniently upon 
t wash basin without slipping or skidding. 
Note, also, that the Gem is all one piece 
and requires no Chinese puzzling to assem- 
ble loose parts . . . no doubt the gentle- 
men who have been bemoaning their shave- 


fate will send in life subscriptions to SALgs 
MANAGEMENT when you put them next to 
all this Gem comfort!”—J. B. SINGER, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Our comment of June 15 about the 
Royal baking powder can was appar. 
ently well founded, because Standard 
Brands are already awake to it. C. 
George Krogness, Jr., Manager, Royal 
Products Department, sends on this 
news: 

“. . . 1 find on page 584 of your June 
15 issue an interesting article concerning 
consumer reactions to the packages of vari- 
ous products, among which is Royal bak- 
ing powder. You may be interested to 
know that we also recognized the condition 
Housewife No. 3 mentioned and have 
already started making our cans with larger 
openings and lids. We feel confident that 
this will overcome the difficulty which your 
correspondent mentioned.” 

Of special interest in SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT’S pursuit of the field work 
on “The Package and Product Clinic” 
is the continued recurrence of some of 
the complaints which bobbed up 
earlier in the investigations. More 
housewives have registered their an- 
noyance with the A. & P. ammonia 
bottle on which we reported consumer 
criticism in the June 15 issue, and to 
date pickles and olives, and sardines, 
are running neck and neck for the 
championship for the poorest packaged 
products on the grocers’ shelves. 


é 
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New Modern furniture at medium to low prices gives Heywood-Wakefield Compan) 
an interesting entry into a fresh marketing field. Raymond S. Reed, sales develop- 
ment manager for the company, says this Russell Wright line of pieces that can b: 
arranged in many combinations of units for any sort of surroundings is intended 
to help the retailer build sales with the younger set and thus strengthen his customer 
list for a longer period of years But a bad store setting quickly kills modern furni- 
ture. So the company offers stores special display sets at low prices. Haywood: 
Wakefield is just now making its first deliveries of the new furniture line. Say: 
Mr. Reed: “Distribution is slowly increasing on all Modern pieces. While man 
of us would like to see it come along faster, it is beginning to spread. In suc! 
cities as Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago—and, of course. 
in New York where it is reaching dominating proportions—we find interest is gain- 
ing every month.” (See also picture and data on page 160.) 
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_ Please read the paragraph 


Consumers Offer More Suggestions in 
Sales Management’s Package and Product Clinic 


What’s wrong with the 
packages and _ products 
shown here? Consumers 
have a grievance against 
each — grievances which 
may give the makers a 
hint for an important 
step in product improve- 
ment. Statements of con- 
sumers are printed below. 


of explanation. 


WHAT THis DEPARTMENT Is DOING: 


wh, 


@ 
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UN ORIED NATURAL _ 
SEEDLESS RAISIN 


Through its field staff and through 


Ross Federal Service research workers, SALES MANAGEMENT will periodically 
ask consumers to name branded products which, in their opinion, could be im- 


proved from the standpoint of either the product itself or the package. 
of the suggestions made will, of course, be impractical. 


Some 
But others may have 


definite value, and, if followed through, might result in a greater measure of 


approval from all consumers, and thus lead to greater sales. 


The editors hope 


manufacturers whose products turn up in these investigations will accept the 
suggestions in the right spirit and will not construe the presentation of them as 
any attempt to place their products in an unfavorable light. The first and second 
reports in this series appeared in the June 15 and July 15 issues. Here is another 
group. As nearly as possible, we have preserved the consumer’s words: 


FoR MEssrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE: An 
Omaha housewife was the first to mention 
this objection to.the large size bars of Ivory 
soap, but the same comment has arisen 
since from several others interviewed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT investigators: 

I wonder if other consumers feel the 
way I do about Ivory soap? The bar has 
such hard square corners that I dread to 
Start a new one—it’s so awkward to handle 
until these edges get worn down. Further- 
more, if I cut it on the center line, the 
break is never clean and straight, thus 
creating one even rougher edge which 
makes the half bar even harder to handle 
than the whole.” The SALES MANAGEMENT 
staff man who edited this bunch of reports 
trom the field marked this one in red ink 
and added his own comment, “This is a real 
objection! I've heard it from many sources 
and my own experience bears it out.”’ 


_ANOTHER PEEVE AGAINST SOAP: Kansas 
City housewife answering our query, 


hat product do you think of that could 
be improved?” 

P. & G. soap—and several other similat 
laundry soaps for that matter—have an 
inner wrapping which sticks to the bar (or 
at least parts of it do) so tightly that 
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it is not removable until the bar has been 
soaked for a few minutes. It seems to me 
the type of paper used has been improved 
somewhat over the paper used a year or 
more ago, but it still sticks enough to sup- 
port my grudge against it.” 


Dry Raisins: One of the interesting 
things that has bobbed up in SM’s package 
and product clinic talks with consumers is 
the revelation of the amazing number of 
products which housewives habitually re- 
move from their original containers the 
minute the package is opened. We shall 
have more to say about this subject later. 
Meanwhile, we report that raisins are one 
product falling into this category. Mrs. 
B of Syracuse speaking: Couldn't 
the packers of raisins do something about 
their package? Raisins dry out so rapidly 
after the inner wax paper is broken. Per- 
sonally, I always remove them and put 
them in a Mason jar. However, it seems 
to me that this isn’t desirable from the 
manufacturer's point of view because his 
trade mame and trade mark are so easily 
forgotten under these conditions.” 


PITTSBURGH’S SLANT ON FLOOR WAx: 
This Pittsburgh housewife took care to 


elitlonte: 
Lepenetl é 


mention how much she appreciated the 
great improvements that have been made in 
so many packages for the household during 
the past four or five years. But she’s ex- 
pecting still more from manufacturers in 
the direction of more thoughtful design. 
Of five suggestions made by her, we've 
selected this comment on Johnson's Liquid 
Floor Wax: 

“Johnson’s wax comes in a heavy bottle 
that has a comparatively small neck. A 
piece of cloth cannot be inserted in order 
to obtain a bit of the liquid. This is not 
necessary when the bottle is full, as it pours 
easily. But when the bottle is almost 
empty, the heavy liquid clings to the sides 
and bottom, making it necessary to use a 
stick to wipe out the remainder if a con- 
siderable waste is to be avoided. A bottle 
or jar that would permit one to reach the 
contents with greater ease would undoubt- 
edly prove popular.” 


DYNAMITE FOR SARDINES? We haven't 
room to print one-twentieth of the fire- 
works housewives have shot in our direc- 
tion about sardines. As we mentioned in 
the comment on the facing page, sardines 
are running neck and neck with olives and 
pickles in nominations for the most poorly 
packaged products in the kitchen. So 
vituperative were the comments that the 
packers of these fish should be sitting up 
at nights doing some high-speed thinking 
about overcoming this really major sales 
objection. One tid-bit only: Mrs. 
F————— of Chicago: “I get so damned 
angry every time I try to serve sardines 
that we scarcely ever buy them any more. 
The keys are missing, the cans can’t be 
gripped properly, the metal doesn’t tear 
evenly, and the sardines are always muti- 
lated beyond hope by the time they get out 
of the can—which limits their service to 
sardine pastes in sandwiches, etc. And I'd 
really like to use them whole for hors 
d'oeuvres and salad garnishes.” 
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“Flexible Modern”: Russell Wright, who believes modern 
design—not “modernistic”—is here to stay, did this line of 
living-room, dining-room and bedroom pieces for Heywood. 
Wakefield Company, It is furniture that is not especially 
decorative in itself but designed to accord with its use. It 
is made in units that lend themselves to a wide variety of 
combinations to suit the user and his surroundings; saves 
space in small apartments, expands for larger rooms. 
These pieces—metal upholstered or walnut—are to sell in 
the medium price ranges, anticipating volume output. (See 
another photo of the new line, page 158.) 


Lamps with a Meaning: Two of the 94 table and 
floor lamps in the new line by Lurelle Guild for 
Chase Brass & Copper Company. The series is 
in Early English, Early American, Georgian, 
Classic Modern, etc., each a pure example of a 
decorative type with a history. Bases are mostly 
of brass; shades of parchment, silk, taffeta and 
Cellophane. They are to sell through the new 
Chase system of franchised fixture dealers and 
also in department and furniture stores and in 
specialty shops. 


For Well Dressed Babies: From evening 
Three in One: A _five-foot tes gowns to diapers is a long stretch, but versa- 
tub, a shower and a lav- = sal 3 tile Lastex makes it easily. Cannon’s baby 
atory are merged in the = . oe swathings have a Lastex edge, so the 
Lavashower. Under the left- aa) .- : younger generation is assured of a com- 
hand pedestal of the basin : | ' fortable fit always. Department stores are 
is an extension that gives e Hi - x featuring the Cannon Cellophane-wrapped 
the extra room the tub re- ae - . packages. Some other’ Lastex items: 
quires. Above, the wide top it} | e Women’s slippers and shoes, ski and bathing 
allows plenty of space for : suits, scarves, lampshades, handbags, gloves. 
spreading out toilet articles. a 
In the cabinet at right is 
ample towel and medicine 
storage room. Designed for 
small bathrooms (5'x7’ is 
plenty large), the fixture 
embodies the suggestions of 
over 2,000 housewives and 
house furnishings experts. 
Lavashower Corporation’s 
initial advertising in plumb- 
ing trade journals is being 
handled by Husband & 


Thomas. 


Polly Put the Kettle On: 

Sturdy and squat is this 

member of the new “Kook 

King” line of kitchenware 

made by the Vollrath Com- For Sugar, Spice—and Sales: 

pany, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Borden's new malted milk 

Extra heavy steel is the base jars, of green glass, can be 

to which is applied a triple used for pantry shelf con- 

coating of black and white tainers for salt, tea, cereals, 

enamel. The handle is of etc. Green was chosen be- 

molded Bakelite, cool to the cause it is the favorite color 

touch, and can be locked in kitehens. Housewives 

upright or on either side. are quick to see this re-use 

Both three and a half and advantage when it is called to 

four and a half quart sizes their attention by counter 
are available. cards and window displays. 
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TO USE LITHOGRAPHED CANS? 


‘with a 160% INCREASE ruis company says YES 


SALES sh 


AC 
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Again and again, sales charts prove that 
modern packaging is a powerful factor in 
increasing sales. Look at the chart above. 


Here is the record of a company with a new prod- 
uct—a housecleaning preparation that sells only 
in the Fall and Spring months. 


In the Fall and Spring of 1932-33, this company 
was using a plain tin container. Sales were good 
but they determined to improve the container. 
They did, and prior to the new selling season, the 
Fall and Spring of 1933-34, they adopted a Canco 
lithographed can. What happened? Sales that 
season increased 160%! 


The records of dozens of companies prove the 


ASON 
CORD 


R Of mane. 5 


same point —that modern packaging contributes 
to definite sales increases. Improved packages are 
not solely responsible, but they automatically get 
better display, they enlist greater enthusiasm 
from salesmen and do stimulate consumer demand. 


If you are investigating every known method of 
increasing volume—vyou will look to your con- 
tainer. Perhaps it has greater possibilities now, for 
new developments in packaging occur overnight. 
Let Canco acquaint you with the newest and 
latest information, for Canco experts have been 
building new and successful sales-producing con- 
tainers, year in and year out. Without cost or 
obligation, Canco’s experience, counsel and help 
are yours to command. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Sutter Street 


AJGuST 15, 1934 


NEW YORK 
230 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO 
104 So. Michigan Ave. 
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A Garter Man Snaps Back at a Nudist 


HE article on page 114 in your August 1 issue has just 
come to my attention. 

When you telegraphed us on July 25 to air mail a photograph 
of the writer to accompany your story regarding our advertising 
campaign, we did not anticipate that it would be used in con- 
nection with the release evidently given you by Mr. Rothe of 
the Nudist Magazine. Mr. Rothe’s telegram which you quote 
in your article was sent from New York on July 25. Because 
of the nature of his telegram, we immediately wrote him asking 
him to confirm his telegram by mail. Mr. Rothe confirmed his 
telegram by a letter written on July 30, which we received and 
answered on August 1, as per copy attached. 

We wish it would have been possible for you to have given 
us an opportunity to have supplied you with our reply before 
you printed Mr. Rothe’s telegram. Especially so because of the 
statement in your story that Mr. Rothe had not received an 
acknowledgment from us at the time of the writing of the article. 
Under the circumstances, we could not have very well answered 
Mr. Rothe’s telegram until after you had gone to press with 
your story. We are sure that you would wish to correct the 
implication that we failed to reply to Mr. Rothe. 

JosepH M. Kraus, Advertising Manager, 
A, Stein & Company. 


Letter from Mr. Stein to Mr. Rothe, the Nupist Magazine: 

Thank you for your letter of July 30, confirming your day 

fetter dated July 25. 
‘ Baron Munchausen, who entertains us over the radio, is a 
perfect and most prolific prevaricator. When his team-mate ques- 
tions the authenticity of any of his ridiculous statements, the 
Baron awes his questioner into silence by his standardized inter- 
fogation: ‘Vas you ever dere, Sharlie?’’ 

You predicate your conviction that my conclusions with respect 
to nudism must be wrong upon the assumption that I am not 
a nudist and that I have never been in a nudist camp. Your 
position implies the question, “Vas you ever dere, Sharlie?’’ 
but unlike the reaction created by the Baron, your query fails 
to awe me into silent conviction. You say that I am not com- 
petent to censor nudism because you assume that I am not a 
nudist. 

You do not exhibit a particle of reluctance in setting yourself 
up as a censor of what you term our “imbecilic’’ advertising. Have 
you ever been an “imbecilic” advertiser? You say our campaign 
is “a cheap trick fashioned wholly out of selfish, commercial 
avarice without one shred of sincerity or fair play.” How do 
you know? How can you—motivated purely by unselfish and 
sincere motives—set yourself up as a censor of the attitude you 
assign to us? . 

It is not to be expected that your ideas and my ideas with 
respect to nudism would coincide. Yet there is no reason why 
you should employ acrimonious invectives, as you did when 
you telegraphed us. Your use of denunciatory diatribes is neither 
effective nor dignified. Your threat of a boycott against us is 
interesting. You threaten to attempt to force us to accept your 
ideas whether we wish to or not; is that it? 

If you seriously wished to solicit our acceptance of your con- 
clusions with respect to nudism, it might have been well for 
you to have considered the methodology of conversion practiced 
by our missionaries. These people, by their intelligent, humane, 
kindly and patient efforts, are succeeding, among other things, 
in putting clothes on so-called savages. If you sincerely desired 
to sell us space in the Nudist Magazine, as you intimated, you 
should have been discreet enough not to claim 100,000 circulation 
when you actually have less than half that amount. 

You expressed yourself rather loosely about this company, 
its ethics and some of its executives. You also liberally have 
given us some unasked-for advice. May we reciprocate this last- 
mentioned gratuity? We advise you not to proceed with your 
editorial and advertising campaign in which you propose em- 
phatically to urge a boycott of our products, and we ask you 
for a full retraction of the libelous telegram which you sent us. 


Hardware-Jewelry Survey Takes a Bow 


E would like to take advantage of the statement made 
Y in the July 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, page 57, 
which reads as follows: “Subscribers may, however, secure the 
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‘lowdown’ on the dealer reactions to the policies of their own 
company.” We are looking forward with more than ordinary 
interest to your reply and the information referred to. 


W. N. Cine, Director Merchant Sale:, 
The Glidden Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


W itt you please give us the details of the reports covering 
P. & F. Corbin, as mentioned in your article on Ohio 
hardware dealers in the July 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
This is certainly a most interesting survey and will, I am sure, 
develop many worth-while facts. If you keep this up you'll 
jar some of us boys! 


DuNcAN SHAW, General Sales Manager, 
P. & F. Corbin, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


| WAS very much interested in the hardware survey. 
Though the name of our company does not appear, I thought 
perhaps we may have been mentioned in the reports, and, if so, 
I should be very glad to receive both the unfavorable and favor- 
able mentions. 

Harotp W. Lay, General Sales Manager, 

Murphy Varnish Company, 

Newark, New Jersey. 


FBS. let me compliment you on the article, “What Manuv- 
facturers Are Most in the Hair of Ohio Jewelers and Hard- 
ware Dealers?” I think this is. one of the most unique and 
constructive articles 1 have read for some time. The hardware 
dealers gave du Pont a clean bill of health. Unfortunately, only 
three du Pont dealers were interviewed. Would it be possible 
for you to tell us in what towns these three dealers were 
located? . 

Matt. DENNING, Director Trade Sales, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


E were much interested in the . . Ohio jeweler-hardware 
survey, which impresses us as being very much worth-while. 
We would like to request two favors of you: (1) to furnish 
in detail the unfavorable mentions that we received in your 
survey; (2) to enter our order with your circulation department 
for 25 copies of this issue for the use of our executives and 
road men. 
Lioyp ALAN LAFLIN, Asst. Sales Manager, 
Elgin, National Watch Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


l HAVE read with a great deal of interest your survey among 
Ohio hardware dealers. 

We do not sell dealers East of the Mississippi, though we 
do enjoy a wonderful dealer business in the Middle Western 
states—hence, we are very much interested in their problems. 
Are you in a position, or willing, to furnish a brief summary 
of the nature of the favorable and unfavorable opinions made 
by the dealers concerning the policies of paint manufacturers— 
eliminating, of course, the manufacturers’ names? Such informa- 
tion would be of invaluable assistance to us in shaping out 
policies to appeal to dealers. 


A. T. Seymour, Vice-President, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


{Among the snowdrift of letters which followed the public 
tion of the hardware-jeweler survey were also inquiries 
The Champion Hardware Company; the Phoenix Oil Comp 
(“We consider this information of vital importance’); Mil! 
Falls Company; Western Cartridge Company (“Needless to s 
such first-hand information as you have developed is alw 
very useful . . .”); The Stanley Works, Leyse Aluminu 
Company; S: C. Johnson & Son, Inc.; Philco Radio & Televisio 
Corporation; Alabastine Company; Columbian Rope Company; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; Wahl Company; Warren Te 
chron Company; Hamilton Watch Company; International Silve 
Company; Fayette R. Plumb, Inc.; Parker Pen Company; 
Wallace & Sons; Sheaffer Pen; General Electric, et al. 
patching brickbats and bouquets from dealers to manufacture! 
is enlivening the dog days for—TueE Eprrors.]} 
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apelin aptly termed “The Miracle Yarn”—is the new 


elastic yarn that gives us garments, in both woven and 
knitted fabrics, that mould themselves perfectly to our 
figures yet yield comfortably to every movement — that 
never sag or bag or lose their shape. It is rapidly revolu- 
tionizing our ideas about the things we wear. 


Into every branch of garment making it is finding its way — 
changing traditions that are generations old and giving to us 
garments of unbelievable comfort and unapproachable style. 


“Lastex” advertising has had a difficult task. It has had to 
change the thinking and the practice of an age-old industry. 
It has had to sell not merely a superior product, but the 
revolutionary idea back of the product. 


Assisted, as it has been, by a sales and merchandising pro- 
gram of unusual effectiveness, it has done its job. 


It is a thrilling story that “Lastex” has to tell, and that 
Campbell-Ewald has been privileged to express in terms 
of advertising. 


We look upon it as a rather striking example of “Advertis- 
ing Well Directed.” 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, PRESIDENT 
General Motors Building, Detroit 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND 
TORONTO -+- MONTREAL 


Advertising “Whlhg Directed 


1933 Retail and Wholesale Trade by States 


(Compiled by SALES MANAGEMENT from Department of Commerce Census of American Business) 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 
| % Change | 
STATES Sales suan |\geene|—ee 2 eee __ ft ___ | % Decline we 
1933 from | Number 1933 1929 from 
000 omitted) | 1929 | of Stores 1933 1928 % Change | (000 omitted) | (000 omitted) | TE i 
Alabama $249,692 53.0 -6 1,548 1743 | —11.2 $187,886 | $574,145 77.3 | 2 | 2 
Arizona 76,147 62.0 4 439 358 +31.0 | 49,761 97,554 49.0 4i 43 
Aehanane 179,284 57.0 -12 1,119 2,052 45.5 | 115,578 | 373074 | 69.0 | 3% | x 
California 1,816,793 43.0 -14 11,003 9,751 +13.0 | 2,272,135 | 4,159,323 | 45.4 3 4 
Colorado 235,749 50.0 -2 1,742 2,075 16.1 | 230,781 | 539,626 73 | @ | @ 
Connecticut 426,183 45.0 2 1,314 1,369 - 4.0 220,617 520,551 57.6 28 28 
Delaware 58,057 44:0 -7 238 286 14.8 47,785 | 118,037 59.5 43 42 
District of Columbia 234,947 30.0 +3 432 496 ~2.8 140,369 261,083 | 48.2 | 34 3 
Florida 238,227 43.0 4 1,985 2,054 —34 256,008 | 456,535 | 45.1 26 30 
Georgia 351,801 45.0 -7 2,205 3,183 —30.7 386,538 1,016,496 | 62.0 19 15 
Idaho 87,322 43.0 + 4 758 681 +11.3 49,155 121,193 | 59.4 42 | 44 
Minois 1,727,407 53.5 + 3 11,837 11,587 + 2.0 2,772,669 6,861,067 59.6 2. @ 
Indiana 589,030 53.0 1 4,247 3,734 +14.0 399,330 | 921,561 56.7 17 19 
lowa 479,223 51.0 | +6 5,057 4,954 +24 447,254 | 1,057,008 “7 i @ i ¢ 
Kansas 327,997 58.0 } + 4 4,833 4,323 +11.8 | 281,728 1,020,677 72.4 24 } 14 
| | 
en 305,491 43.0 5 1,973 2,027 2.7 | 250,871 | 522,495 50.3 25 
Aeefelane 283,542 45.0 5 2,026 1,729 +17.2 420,713 836,197 | 49.7 | 16 20 
Maine 183,551 40.0 + 3 788 937 —20.2 97,686 | 189975 | 486 | 37 | 39 
Maryland 373,889 39.0 +11 2,203 2,205 — 0.1 367,697 | 741,367 50.4 21 22 
Massachusetts 1,210,395 41.0 - 4 5,035 6,038 —17.0 | 1,422,897 | 3,085,856 53.6 6 7 
Michigan 1,039,872 52.0 + 2 5,777 5,272 +9.0 | 862,732 | 2,172,409 £0.3 9 | 9g 
etteneeste 534,412 44.0 +10 5,001 5,521 -9.4 | 793,495 | 1,716,944 53.8 0 | 1 
attestostonl 140.389 65.0 14.4 1,248 1,713 27.3 | 142,831 | 385,228 29 | 3 | 31 
Mis3ouzi 757,051 47.7 +5 5,903 6,674 11.5 | 1,362,897 | 3,361,721 59.5 7 5 
aeeshene 111,162 54.0 1 1,231 1,249 —1.4 48,073 158,545 52.0 44 41 
Nebraska 275,433 51.0 +11 3,230 2,890 +13.5 393,135 1,054,0'4 62.7 18 13 
Nevada 23,39! 44.0 +11 14) 98 +43.9 9,934 13,179 27.6 49 4g 
New Hampshire 110,430 40.0 4 232 328 —~13.5 32,730 61,414 | 48.7 46 45 
New Jersey 1,011,279 45.6 + 6 2,643 2,344 «| +13.0 491,049 1,003,881 51.3 | 12 16 
New Mexico 53,557 55.0 7 390 317 +23.0 25,237 | 53,547 529 | 4 | @ 
New York 4,005,615 43.4 7 21,508 25,311 —15.0 7,863,017 17,604,634 55.3 1 1 
North Carolina 383,207 44.0 ade 2,271 2,413 | — 5.9 372,912 717,432 | 41.1 20 } 2 
North Dakota 107,905 | 50.0 -1 2,350 2,619 | —10.3 90,278 262,430 | 65 .6 38 36 
Ohio 1,417,109 | 505 | +2 8,269 8077 | +2.0 1,576,675 3,094,100 | 49.0 5 | 6 
Oklahoma 343,395 | 570 | “5 3,934 4,179 — 5.9 294,831 | 773,398 | 61.9 23 | 24 
Oregon 224,288 | 51.0 | 6 1,325 1,439 -7.9 193,841 | 466,831 5.5 | 2 | 2 
Pennsylvania 2,014,402 47.0 15 9,559 10542 | —93 2,116,772 4,777,292 | 55.7 aa 
Rhode Island 185,173 | 42.0 —12 526 737 —28 .6 132,447 | 300,072 55.9 35 | 35 
South Carolina 185,176 | 380 | +3 1,216 1539 | —21.0 164,283 | «= 333,838 | 50.7 -| 32 | 34 
South Dakota 105,951 | 0 | 3 1,655 1973 | —16.1 71,770 | 236,280 | 69.6 | 40 38 
Tennessee 330,962 | 49.0 | —2 1,929 2,256 14.5 428,374 | 1,088,981 | 59.9 15 1 
Texas 959,029 53.0 > 3 6,876 9,606 —28 .4 1,048,131 | 2,804,518 | 62.6 8 8 
Utah 94,884 | 52.0 | cal. 648 736 | —12.2 85,055 | 180,101 | 52.8 39 40 
Vermont 77,844 49.0 6 247 308 —19.8 35,561 | 57,393 | 38.0 45 46 
Virginia 357,889 4 | +1 2,333 2,344 ee 0.5 331,537 | 656309 | 495 | 2 4 
} 
Washington 416,490 45.0 | +8 2,696 2,591 + 4.0 435,822 | 937,768 | 53.5 14 8 
West Virginia 244,163 | 45.0 | 1 1,158 11322 | +2.3 170,289 | 346,839 | 50.9 31 3 
Wisconsin 618,649 50.0 } +13 4,115 3,515 +17.1 465,205 | 979,276 52.5 12 17 
Wyoming 55,788 46 .0 + 6 347 283 +22.6 18,716 | 34,661 46.0 48 
: wnaaaine SS Ee SS ee ee Pe Skat 
TOTAL U. S.A. $25,700,712 47 7 1.5 159,724 169,655 5.8 $30,482,27' $€9.056,604 55.9 
Preliminary figures released by the Bureau states, such as Nevada and Arizona with ond quarter the average was 2,596.01; 
of Census of the Department of Commerce 16.9% and 31%, respectively. third quarter, 2,749,889; last three months 
show that the country’s 1,520,339 retail John Guernsey, who again was in charge of 1933, 2,932,240. In ratio to the y-ar's 
stores sold $25,700,712,000 worth of mer- of the retail census, says: “The total average the same figures are 92%, ‘5%, 
chandise in 1933, a drop of 47.7% from retail trade figures proved much lower than 102% and 109%, respectively. 
1929. The number of stores declined only any estimates I have heard of, including Part-time retail employment during the 
1.5%. our own and those of other competent first quarter averaged 624,152; second « uat- 
The 159,724 wholesale establishments analysts.”” (SALES MANAGEMENT estimates ter, 713,496; third quarter, 737,876; last 
did a volume last year of $30,482,271,000, made in the April 20, 1934, issue, for ex- three months, 848,077. Ratios to the y ar’ 
a decline of 55.9% from 1929. The num- ample, were approximately four billion dol- average of part-time employment are 
ber of wholesale establishments declined lars greater than the government figures.) 85%, 98%, 101% and 116%, respecti ely. 
5.8% from 1929. In 1929 retail sales The first states tabulated were those in If the average number of full-time <m- 
were 71% as large as wholesale, in 1933, the West and South, according to Mr. ployes engaged in wholesale trade be re: 
84%. Guernsey, and they indicated that the total gatded as 100, December, 1933, sho ved 
In 21 states the number of retail estab- would be around 26 billion dollars, but it an improvement over the beginning oi the 
lishments in 1933 increased over 1929, with was believed that the big Eastern States’ year of 10 points, and October regis: red 
Wisconsin showing the largest increase— would show less of a drop because of their an improvement of 11 points over the rst 
13%. The biggest drop was 15% in Penn- greater proportion of chain business. That quarter of the year, the variation ran ing 
sylvania. turned out to be a fallacy and it now looks from a low of 95 for the first three mc” ths 
About an equal number of states showed as if the chains as a whole made no better to a high of 106 in October. Similarly «he 
an increase in wholesale establishments. showing than other types of stores. peak in part-time employment was rea: i¢d 
This was particularly true in the Middle Full-time retail employment in_ the in November, 1933, which was 23 po ats 
and Far West. Wisconsin gained 17% and United States during the first quarter of higher than the low recorded in the mcxth 


the gain was even more marked in smaller 
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1933 averaged 2,487,008; during the sec- 


of March. 
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e (LEFT) Klein out at second as Gehr- 
inger throws to Gehrig on first, trying for 
double play on Ott. He didn’t make it. 
Seventh inning. 

@ (CENTER) Some of the 48,000 fans who 
saw the American All-Stars win over the 
National All-Stars, 9 to 7, on July 10, at the 
Polo Grounds. 


e (UPPER RIGHT) Foxx whams a hit, 


scoring Ruth, fifth inning. (News Photos) 


Oh yeah? 


Tey said this baseball poll was a natural 
for the small towns! More than thirty 
papers invited readers to select an All-Star 
team from each league for a benefit game. 
Over 200,000 ballots came in; and 60,858 
came from that small town paper—the 
New York News! e The game came off July 
10, at the Polo Grounds, with 48,363 cus- 
tomers and a $52,982 gate. e New York 
and The News are an All-Star team that 
will earn a big gate for any business! Why 
not play ball with us? 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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How Much Is It Costing 


to Administer NRA Codes? 


Washington, D. C., August 11, 1934. 


OST any time down here you can find people 
Mizz about the cost of the Roosevelt Recovery 
Program and the NRA in particular. So I went 
to the NRA and plumped the question: ‘‘Just 
how much are your Code Authorities costing Industry?” 
It was one of the main economic advisers of the entire 
organization who gave me this answer: ‘Well, all the 
figures aren’t in yet, of course, and we can’t judge exactly. 
But an off-hand estimate is that the total budget for all 
Code Authorities for all industries will mount above 
$50,000,000!” 

It seems like an awful wad of 
money. And when broken down into 
its proportionate amounts set aside for 
each industry, in some ways it is. But 
when you stop to consider that this 
amount is less than one five-hundredth, 
or less than .002% of the value of 
retail sales alone during 1933, accord- 
ing to figures just released by the 
Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, then a sense of proportion 
returns out of a nebulous mass of 
gleaming gold dollars. 

The biggest item on this list of 
Code Authority budgets that I found 
was for the Lumber Code. There are 
ninety-seven different lumber Authori- 
ties, including the National Authori- 
ty with an individual budget of $360,- 
000, and the total of their budget 
would amount to approximately $4,- 
900,000. 

This individual amount seems staggering, even for an 
industry which in normal years—and 1926 is to be con- 
strued as a normal year—has a turnover of approximately 
$2,000,000,000. It is still to be remembered that the 
industry is doing a present business of only one-half that 
amount. In percentages this figures that the Code Au- 
thority system is going to cost the lumber industry about 
.005% of its annual income, or more than twice the 
amount averaged by all industries. 

Yet a much lower figure is to be had from the retail 
trade. It is impossible to figure accurately what the pro- 
posed budget for all the eight hundred regional authorities 
branching from the National Code Authority will be. Each 
local organization, in towns of 2,500 or more population, 
is permitted to assess the code-working employer up to 
seventy-five cents for each employe as an annual fief. 

The National Code Authority for the Retail Trade gets 
a flat twenty-five cents for each employe working under 
the Retail Trade Code. This runs into a bit of money 
when you consider that there have been figured to be 
between 500,000 and 750,000 organizations employing 
approximately 2,500,000 persons working under the Code. 
Yet the budget for the national Authority amounts to only 
$125,000. How much of the “up to seventy-five cents’’ 
the regional authorities will appropriate it is hard to say. 


The Retail Authority, incidentally, seems to“be. well**, 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway tion. 


organized. There are only four cities in the United States 
with a population of 25,000 or more who have not yet 
been furnished local retail authorities. These will not be 
long without, I was told with assurance by the Authority 
director today. In many towns and cities the local Cham. 
ber of Commerce acts as the authority. By this system 
added employes were found to be unnecessary, and so a 
saving. In other towns the Better Business Bureau acts 
in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce for the 
effective administration of the Code. This also saves the 
expense of additional employes. In still others the Retail 
Merchants Association combines its forces with the 
other two; and again there is the re- 
sultant saving in employes. In cities 
of great size, as in New York, a large 
staff is obligatory if efficiency is to be 
maintained. On the approximate 890 
regional Retail Trade Code Author- 
ities, it is estimated that there are 
about 750 additional employes neces- 
sitated other than the regular staffs of 
the organization acting as the au- 
thority. 

I found it interesting to learn that 
Macy’s flaming red star shelters the 
largest single member of the entire 
retail trade group coming under the 
Code. 

These two groups, the Lumber and 
the Retail Trade, are but two of the 
seven largest industries harboring, all 
told, 70% of the workers of the na- 
Others are the Retail Food and 

Grocery, Petroleum, Restaurant, 
Trucking, Cleaning and Dyeing, and Construction indus- 
tries. The group represents about 2,175,000 firms. 

It is generally conceded down here that the coming 
74th Congress will pass legislation to prolong the life of 
General Johnson’s organization. It is also generally con- 
ceded that General Johnson—and this can be done under 
the existing law—will step aside in favor of a five-man 
commission after the elections. It seems very unlikely that 
he will do so before that time. 

Meanwhile he has been getting himself full of health 
on his vacation—on which his redoubtable secretary, 
Frances “Robbie” Robinson, accompanied him—and should 
be able to take in his old-time vitriolic stride the swells 
of criticism which have grown about the pedestal since 
his departure. Most of this is caused by what many con- 
sider to be his failure to “‘sell’’ the NRA to the country 
at large on the speaking tour he made. Even his success 
in settling the Portland strike situation has not mitigated 
this very much. 

NRA itself seems lethargic without him. It may be 
counted on happening: that on the General’s return he will 
give them a new mental rebirth or else retire them to 
the political graveyard. They won't exactly be butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, but the way I see it, General 
Johnson is going to return with fire in his eye and deter 
mination in his fist to drive his last months 


with NRA on to a higher pinnacle of suc- q ak 
cess than he thas heretofore reached. 
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Chester 


—the cigarette that's MILDER 
—the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


connection between this 
copy slant and the Lig- 
campaign against whis- 
perers? 


Chesterfield Offers $25,000 
to Stops Whispered Slander 


How to stop a whispering cam- 
paign has been a problem to many a 
manufacturer. Liggett & Myers is de- 
fending Chesterfield cigarettes against 
one this summer with window posters 
offering $1,000 each to the first 25 
persons who can put anyone on the 
spot as a proved circulator of a 
malicious slander against the cigarette 
or the company that makes it. 

Chesterfield happens to be the 
leader among the “big four” in the 
New York and northeastern territory 
this summer, according to the tobacco 
department manager of a great na- 
tional chain. ‘“‘And so that, in itself, 
lays Chesterfield open to one of these 
lying campaigns,” said he to SM. 

Liggett & Myers is making no state- 
ment for publication about the whole 
situation, but important men in the 
industry say the first story against 
Chesterfield was started in June, aimed 
to rouse Jewish antagonism. It said 
that Samuel Untermeyer had: stated in 
a radio speech that Liggett & Myers 
had contributed $100,000 to a Nazi 
propaganda fund. Mr. Untermeyer 
promptly denied it, and Jewish or- 
ganizations passed his denial around. 
Spots in which Jewish smokers had 
begun to refuse Chesterfields at once 
showed heavier sales to Jews. 

Then in late July came a whispered 
story that leprosy had been discovered 


Is there any 
“clean factory” 
gett & Myers 


in a Chesterfield factory. The com- 
pany acted then. It distributed win- 
dow posters offering the $25,000 
teward. One chain of stores posted 


them from everywhere in New York 

City all the way up the state to Al- 

- part way into Connecticut and 
+> New Jersey cities. 

SALES MANAGEMENT interviewed 
store managers and chain operators to 
find out the result. In Negro and 
ghetto quarters it was taken seriously. 
There everybody appeared to have 
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heard the slanders. But in the aver- 
age store most people who spoke of 
the bulletin said: ‘What are these 
reports, anyway? I never heard of 
any of them.” 


a 


Celluloid Corp. Enters 


Plastic Field With “Ivaleur” 


The Celluloid Corporation has ac- 
tively entered the plastic compound 
field with a cast phenolic resin which 
it has named “‘Ivaleur.’” This pinkish 
material, simulating ivory, is now in 
production in one of the company’s 
factory buildings in the great celluloid 
plant at Newark, New Jersey. It is 
made in sheets, rods and tubes to be 
machined or tooled into its final shape. 


It is said to be tasteless, odorless, non- 
absorptive and resists alcohol, oil and 
the common acids. Its principal mar- 
kets will be in the electrical novelty, 
jewelry and cutlery industries to com- 
pete with Catalin, Durez, Vinylite, 
Textolite and similar products. Its dis- 
tribution is directed by George H. 
Boehmer, acting sales manager of the 
company’s sheet, rod and tube divi- 
sion. 

Thus the Celluloid Corporation, 
which long has faced a dwindling 
market for inflammable celluloid and 
has been developing variations of its 
original product to — new outlets, 
now plunges into the rdpidly growing 
plastic field with a prospect of making 
“Ivaleur” one of its biggest-volume 
products. 
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When three advertisers 
make independent inves- 
tigations at the same time 
a and find one magazine 


the outstanding leader 
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205 E. 42nd St., New York City - 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE NATIONAL BREWERY MAGAZINE 
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Show Biz 


For about the price you would pay 


to address Fortune's 80,000 prosperous 
readers in a heavily coated black-and-white 
page, you may take a page on Variety's 
newsprint. You will never know how 
many readers you are buying. You won't 
know accurately who they are, where they 
live or whether their average income is 
$2,000 or $20,000 a year. The more 
familiar you are with Variety's field, the 
more puzzled on this point (unless you go 
to the trouble of making a survey about 
it) you will become. You will see the 
“big” people of radio, screen and stage 
reading it (and a few of their incomes 
reach 200 grand), and you will see others 
(some of them of the erstwhile ‘‘big’’) 
foregoing their breakfasts so they may have 
the 15 cents for it. 


Great Circ. Mystery 


It would appear that in his twenty-eight 
years as founder and publisher of Variety. 
Sime Silverman never heard of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. He nettled adver- 
tisers and agents by refusing consistently 
even to tell what his press run was, or 
what his circulation might be. A zealous 
space buyer (we believe he was with J. 
Walter Thompson Company) tried to pin 
him down on this point. Said Sime: “I 
know we've got two readers. The proof- 
reader reads it because I pay him to, and 
I read it because the damned sheet is full 
of dynamite!” 

Acting head of the paper the last four 
years, and in sole charge since Sime’s death 
last October, Sid Silverman, 36 years old 
now, has been steeped in his father’s pol- 
icies (and lack of policies) and has con- 
tinued to adhere to both. 

Important among the policies has been 
what might be called ‘‘putting the adver- 
tisers in their place.” Actually this has 
meant the more constructive attitude of 
“considering the readers first.” Though 
Variety could not have averaged 72 pages 
an issue in the decade prior to 1932, nor 
56 and 64 pages since, without some help 
from them, the advertisers have been con- 
sistently relegated in position. They have 
been disregarded in attempts to have print- 
ed blurbs about themselves and to have 
deleted damaging stories. Veteran news- 
paper editors recall the time (long, long 
ago!) when the advertising manager was 
admitted to their presence only ‘with his 
shoes in his hand.” In Vartety this con- 
dition still obtains. Advertising people, on 
the ground floor, have orders never to go 
upstairs. 

Sime and Sid Silverman have been more 
concerned with doing the kind of reporting 
job they have felt their readers wanted 
than with issuing ukases about the proper 
province of advertising. They have done 
no soliciting themselves. And thus, though 
a lot of advertising has come their way 
it has merely been stuck in the back of 
their wares, like the staples in a grocery 
store. However big the issues have been 
the proportion of editorial material has 
continued to be larger than that of ad- 
vertising. On occasions, during those more 
prosperous twenties, Variety has even left 
out advertising, in order not to disturb 
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this basis. 

The zeal of the New York Times, in 
fighting efforts of advertisers to win space 
for themselves on pages 2 and 3 (and 
the Times is a shining example in this 
respect) appears as naught compared with 
that of Variety. We turn 14 pages of 
our current issue before the advertising 
strikes us. There is, of course, one excep- 
tion. For 15 years in Variety it has beer 
a standing exception. That is the one- 
column, four-inch “reading notice’ and cut 
of Will Mahoney in the center of page 2. 

The times have changed since Sime Sil- 
verman started his ‘independent’ paper on 
December 22, 1905, however, and Variety 
and its policies have changed with them. 
Indeed, it has anticipated the changes 
Originally a ‘‘stage’’ paper devoted to 
vaudeville and “‘legit,” Variety was te- 
viewing movies when they were still in 
the nickelodeon stage, back in 1913. In 
1924, two years before National Broadcast- 
ing Company was formed, the paper was 
devoting two pages each issue to radio. 
The order of the paper is now “‘screen,” 
“radio” and “stage.” The most of its 
business still comes from the screen. The 
Variety people are inclined to believe that 
movies. will continue to be the nation’s 
No. 1 amusement—at least until television 
is widespread. 

Variety has 200 reporters, throughout 
this country and in Toronto, Paris, Sidney, 
Berlin and way points. The amusement 
business (even without attempting to cover 
county fairs and slot machines) is vast. 
Variety tries to keep track of what's doing. 
Fifteen of the reporters are now engaged 
on New York's somewhat-dimmed White 
Way. There are 20 in Hollywood, work- 
ing primarily on Variety Daily, started by 
Sime Silverman shorily before his death, to 
cater to the important West Coast trade. 


Socklines ! 


Only one staff member, a girl inter- 
viewer, Cecilia Ager, regularly gets a by- 
line. The spot stuff is not signed. This 
has had a tendency to place the onus on 
the Silverman shoulders. At times $900,- 
000 of libel suits have been pending, but 
things are quieter now. Some of the dis- 
satisfaction has arisen from the headlines. 
The actors’ vernacular itself, which Variety 
employs, has a tendency to be brutal and 
disparaging. And the six headline writers 
on the sheet exert themselves to sharpen 
this by excessive brevity. A two-column 
head in the “film gross’’ pages of a recent 
issue says merely, ‘Philly Feeling Phooey,” 
with the sub-head, “Dismal B. O. Pace.” 
This implies that movie exhibitors’ takings 
in Philadelphia were not so good—'B. O.” 
meaning box office. When the stock mar- 
ket slipped in the fall of 1929, Variety 
expressed the situation with the headline, 
“Wall Street Lays an Egg.” To “lay an 
egg,” in actors’ parlance, is to be an un- 
mitigated flop. 

Sometimes, even by higher-ups in the 
amusement industry, Variety is cursed for 
reportorial inaccuracies. The Variety peo- 
ple do not pretend to be infallible, but 
they believe these charges are brought 
usually by people who do not understand 
their way of doing things. Instead of 
waiting, as do most papers, for completion 
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of negotiations and formal announcements. 
Vartety tells of the negotiations. The ‘act 
that these do not always end as expecied 
leads some readers to believe that the te. 
ports are cockeyed. Also the paper prints 
rumors as news, when information com ng 
by way of its grape-vine route lends «af- 
ficient weight to them. 

As a tule the paper is concerned sot 
with sayings (least of all its own), ut 
with doings. An average issue will con- 
tain scores of datelines; several hundred 
separate stories; several thousand names, 
Do the advertisers need an ABC statement 
to prove that the paper is read? 

Take radio, for example. Sime Silver- 
man, though he knew little of radio from 
the standpoint of its commercial applica- 
tions, and had probably not been in an 
advertising agency in his life, realized early 
that it is essentially a part of the show 
business. A radio program, to succeed, 
must be a good show. Under Sid the 
paper has contacted the radio executives of 
agencies more. It has sought them as ad- 
vertisers. It has run more news of radio, 
much of it from the agency and advertiser 
standpoint. In a single recent issve Variety 
carried 476 radio “items” and stories. 


Sop for the Advsrs. 


‘The paper's circulation department con- 
sists of one boy who makes up the lists 
for the newsstand distributors. It conducts 
no drives for readers. 

Lately, with the changing times, Varicty 
has started to do a few things for adver- 
tisers. A year ago it issued its first pro- 
motional piece. 

Then there was a certain shoe com- 
pany which thought it might like to tackle 
the amusement market. Could Variety 
provide a few statistics on potentialities? 
Without divulging its own circulation, or 
its percentage of coverage, Variety checked 
with a few sources and found that there 
were 50,000 actors and actresses, 150,000 
musicians in the country; 6,200 motion 
picture players in Hollywood alone; 4,050 
employed vaudeville actors; 2,000 agents 
and bookers. 

Perhaps, with these starts toward pron 
tion and research, Variety yet may beco 
an orthodox business paper, and its adv 
tising representatives and editors yet n 
fraternize! In their relative standing 
West 46th Street now, though, the spa 
titioners are the hams, the reporters 
stars. 


Pictorial Review Sold 
Pictorial Review and subsidiaries h: 
been sold to a group headed by Richi 


— 
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E. Berlin, general manager of Mr. Hears: s 


International Magazine Company. W 
him are associated Arthur S. Moore as vi 
president and treasurer; W. E. Miller, s 
retary, and Robert P.’ Davidson (now 
vertising director of the Comic Weekl 
vice-president in charge of advertisir 
Herbert Mayes, now editor of the Americ 
Druggist, will be editor. Lee Ellmak: 
who ‘retires as publisher, will continue 
control of Woman's World, Womas 
World Pattern Company, Radio Neu 
Philadelphia Daily News and Peck Pu 
lishing Company. 
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C.mpaigns 
t is launching a $250,000 newspaper- 
campaign through Erwin, Wasey. 
Rex Cole, N. Y. General Electric 

| itor, is putting his most extensive 
npaign back of the new low-priced 

I rators and ranges which were de- 

\ 1 for the Tennessee Valley experi- 

The Goodwin Plan announces 

a list of cooperating manufacturers— 

St Brothers, Rival Packing Company, 


K i, Berry Brothers, Rieser Company, 
K en Salts, Royal Worcester Corset, 
O i: Community, Vollrath and Shirtcraft 
( any. For the first time in its 
84 years the National Life Insurance Com- 
pa Montpelier, Vermont, is starting te 
advertise. . . . The American Safety Razor 
C ration is attempting to distribute be- 
tw five and seven million razors at 25 
ce each through a campaign in 275 
new spapers. 


O'Donnell to Mathes—et al. 
Charles $. O'Donnell has joined J. M. 


Mathes, Inc., as director of marketing and 
research. His previous connections were 
with Distilled Liquor Corp., N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Dairymen’s League, Swift & Com- 
pany and Sun Maid Raisin Growers. .. . 


Waldo W. Sellew has been elected sales 
manager of the Quality Group. . . . 
Robert E. Clayton has been appointed man- 
ager of Young & Rubicam’s media depart- 


ment . Stewart E. Mims, with J. 
Walter Thompson Company for 15 years 
until his resignation in 1933, has re-entered 


the agency business as vice-president of 


Ferry-Hanly. 
To These Agencies 


Wine Growers of South 
to Gotham Advertising Company. 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery to G. 


Cooperative 


Aft ica 


Lynn Sumner Company. Mechanical 
Power Transmission Council to Richardson 
Alley & Richards. Lanteen Medical 
Laboratories to Redfield-Coupe. 

Driice Appliances, Inc., to the Procter & 


Collier Company. United Distillers 
America, Ltd., to Amalgamated Adver- 
tising Agency. 


McGraw-Hill Comeback 


During the first half of last year Mc- 


Graw-Hill was in red ink to the tune of 
$108,758 @this year the company shows a 
Pproht of $204,124. The twenty magazines 
h 


ad an average lineage gain of 33%. 
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Bac: in the Gay Nineties testimonials 
cam» high, according to this Sohmer ad 


whih is a wall decoration in the J. 
alter Thompson Chicago offices. 
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Through These Portals 


Space representatives who enter the new 
reception room of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company in Chicago's Wrigley Building 
pass through tall, solid doors of ebony 
black which are framed in aluminum with 
broad natural wood panels on either side. 
The room itself is planned to achieve the 
quiet tone of a comfortable library. — Pic- 
torial decorations include a selection of 
pages out of advertising’s past. 


Gillette Gives Birth 


“Mr. and Mrs. Probak A. Gillette’ are 
pleased to announce the birth of Probak, 
Jr., their new low-priced blade. Thousands 
of Cellophane-wrapped display cartons with 
sample blades were delivered to dealers 
last week by telegraph messenger boys. An 
outer wrapper on the carton shows a 
stork saying, “Here’s the blessed event, 
Mr. ————.””. The carton proper tells the 
curious dealer, “The real baby is inside.” 
The promotion campaign is under the direc- 
tion of J. J. Lambert, advertising manager. 
With the sample blades is a strong sales 
story. The blades are packed 25 to a 
package, 8 packages to a carton. The price 
to retailers is $3.68 a carton; the regular 
price to consumers 67 cents a package, with 
a suggested minimum price of 59 cents. 


Washington, D. C., . President 
Roosevelt in a recent talk, states: ‘The 
National Industrial Recovery Act's aim 
was to increase the buying power of wage- 
earners and farmers so that industry, labor 
and the public might benefit through build- 
ing up the market for farm and factory 
goods... . It is worth while keeping in 
the front.of our heads the thought that 
the people in this country whose incomes 
than $2,000 a year buy more 
two-thirds of all the goods 
sold here.” 
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Magazine Selectivity 


The rule that magazines select the. cream 
of the prospects holds good in the Wage- 
Earner market too, since 70 per cent of 
Macfadden Women’s Group families have 
incomes over $2,000! 

Furthermore, the President's aims would 
seem well on the way to realization since 
the readers of Macfadden Women's Group 
have bought 71 per cent of their automo- 
hiles, 65 per cent of their radios and 73 
per cent of their mechanical refrigerators 
since 1930! 


Flood of Contracts 


As a result of. the circulation increase 
recently announced, ¢€ontracts have been 
received during the past two wecks totaling 
more revenue than Macfadden Women's 
Group carried during the entire first 6 
months of 1933. These orders come from 
leading agencies and represent some of the 
most famous advertisers. Although this is 
the fourth circulation and rate increase 
this year, this is the first time that adver- 
M tisers of this type have taken advantage 
Ps of such an opportunity. Of course, 
>» this is the first time that the “op- 

om portunity” represents so many 
more things than a price ad- 
vantage. Now, into consider- 
ation must be taken the 
Keenan survey — the 
first cross section 
qualitative analy- 
is of any “group” 
maga zine, 
lus new do- 
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What’s Come Over Mail-Order 
Men? Ain’t We Got No Guts? 


Speaking as one who likes to curl up 
with a good check-book, it seems to me 
that I have never seen such a paucity of 
offerings designed to lure the mail-order 
dollar from its elusive hiding-place. 

The old-time mail-order men, it seems, 
have crawled into their shells, and these 
New Deal days have not spawned a brood 
to take their place. I make this statement 
reluctantly, and the admission grieves me 
sorely. A few months ago I scanned the 
horizon and thought 
that I discerned 
something that look- 
ed rather like a 
Renaissance. But 
these old eyes are 
not as trusty as 
once they were. I 
fear that it was a 
mirage. 

As opportunity 
affords, I make it a 
point to talk with 
the mail-order men 
of yesteryear—chaps 
who a scant half- 
decade ago were 
contributing to the 
stooped _ shoulders 
of faithful postmen. It is a doleful dirge 
they sing. The business is not what it 
once was—and there is no profit in it. 

So they have quit cold, or linger on in 
lukewarm listlessness, living on a daily 
dribble of orders. Not only have they 
failed to take it, but have disgracefully 
crawled out of the ring on their yellow 
bellies, displaying no more fighting spirit 
than a pasture full of contented cows. 

On one point I find myself in agree- 
ment with the old-school mail-order man: 
The business is not what it used to be. 
Nor is any business, for that matter. The 
trouble, if I may be permitted to throw 
an opinion into the hopper, is not that 
business has changed, but that the mail- 
order man has not. He has clung to the 
same old letters, old appeals, old plans and 
policies—a Dobbin-and-dashboard operator 
in a streamlined age. 

Happily, there are exceptions. Here 
and there, a mail-order man, finding that 
the old order has altered, has set resolute- 
ly to work mastering the new tempo of the 
times. “I've made fifty tests in the past 
90 days’ one such said to me last week. 
“I'll make fifty more if need be” he add- 
ed doggedly. “I know there is a way to 
sell by mail, and I am going to find it.” 

But in their tents the oldsters sulk, their 
lamentations rising like the wail of a bevy 
of banshees. And they will not be com- 
forted. 

What's the matter, ain't we got no guts? 


Hudson Dealers Suavely Ask 


for Some Testimonials 

I like this letter which Hudson distribu- 
tors are sending to their new-car owners. 
From the accompanying form they should 
glean much valuable’ testimonial data: 
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Maxwell Droke 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


“Many Terraplane and Hudson owners 
tell us that if everyone would drive a 
Terraplane or Hudson before buying a new 
car—that’s what everyone would be driv- 
ing. 
“We think, from your own experience 
with your 1934 car, that you will agree 
with these other owners. And we would 
like to have your own opinion of the car 
you bought, as compared with the other car 
you doubtless tried before you drove a 
Terraplane or Hudson and decided to 
buy it. 

“The benefit of your judgment in select- 
ing motor car values will be most helpful 
to other people who are considering a new 
car, and that is the only way in which we 
would use any information you give us. 

“Many people find such requests as this 
to be something of a bother, we know. 
Yet the ideas of careful motor car buyers 
can be obtained only in this way. To make 
it more convenient for you to reply, we 
are enclosing a brief form which we hope 
you will be kind enough to fill out and 
mail back to us in the envelope provided. 

“If you will do this, we will be most 
grateful.” 

* ¢ # 

The recent action of the Post Office de- 
partment in reducing air mail postage to 
six cents opens up a field which may be 
worthy of consideration for certain mail- 
ers. Probably air mail is yet too costly 
for bulk mailings, but for a truly unusual 
offering, where the potential sale is suf- 
ficiently large and the element of time is 
a consideration,’ an air mail campaign 
might prove highly profitable. The new 
six-cent air mail stamp is in itself-a dis- 
tinctive creation. Add the impelling ur- 
gency of a special air mail envelope and 
you have a mailing that, at least, is cer- 
tain to get a hearing. 


Sure, You’re My Friend. Well, 
Why Not Give Me Business? 


Almost everyone in business has a num- 
ber of good personal friends who, for one 
reason or another (or for no reason at 
all), continue to give the bulk of their 
business to a competitor. Confronted with 
this situation, W. R. Enochs, who makes 
furniture for physicians, decided to do 
something about it. The result is this let- 
ter, personally typed, of course, and sent 
to a selected list of dealers who had given 
the company little or no business: 

“If I didn’t know you so well, you might 
look upon this question as impertinent. But 
then, if I didn’t know you and value your 
friendship, I wouldn't be writing at 
a 


“So frankly, Jack, here’s the question: 
Whose furniture are you selling these days 
—and why not ours? 

“Of course I know the logical answer te 
that sort of a bid for business. You'll tell 
me—and you're perfectly sincere about it, 
too—that you are pretty well satisfied with 
the line you are handling, and see nothing 
to be gained by making a change. 

“We anticipated that very condition 
when we started in business a year or more 
ago. With a new name—a new line—| 
realized that we would have to do just 
a little better than our competitors. We'd 
have to give a little more in values, style, 
craftsmanship and new features. And that's 
just what we have done all along. But 
never has our lead been so obvious as in 
our latest creation—the Modern Line 
you've heard so much about. Naturally, 
you would expect me to be enthusiastic 
about it—and I in turn would expect you 
to discount anything I might say. So I am 
going to say only this: 

“Honestly, Jack, if I were on the buy- 
ing end, I know I would at least look into 
this new Modern Suite. Why not order our 
floor samples and give your trade the ad- 
vantage of looking over the very latest the 
market has to offer? 

“Prospects for this Modern line look 
better every day. The bandwagon is get- 
ting a bit crowded—but I’m saving a choice 
spot for you. Why not hop on?” 


Pll Not Desert My Typewriter 
for Nobody’s Beer Coil Cleaner 


Repeal, it seems, has given birth to an 
industry, the existence of which you, per- 
chance, may not have suspected (it has 
even got me writing pretzel-shaped sen- 
tences, you'll observe). I present the 
Premier Coil Cleaner Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They write me under recent date, 
advising that a Big Portfolio is being sent 
by parcel post. “You will be glad to get 
it,” says the letter, ‘because it tells you 
how you should also be able to easily join 
this Procession of Money Makers. It shows 
you how you can ‘almost over night’ Jearn 
a trade—become an expert Beer Coil 
Cleaner—with the aid of a Premier Coil 
Cleaning Machine.” 

Well, I don’t know. I have often wish- 
ed that I had learned a good trade. And 
certainly I yearn to join the Procession of 
Money Makers, But I am pretty busy just 
now. Most of my waking hours are de- 
voted to cleaning three briar pipes, and I 
don’t quite see how I could take on a 
litter of beer coils, whatever they may be. 
But I’m obliged to you, just the same. 

. 2 2 


Acting upon a suggestion made in this 
department not long ago, our not-s0- 
gentle readers have risen in their wrath 
to suggest that skids be ordered forth- 
with for the following trio of outworn 
phrases: 

“no less than... 

“based upon many years of in- 
tensive experience and study.” 

“This amazing offer may not he 
repeated.” 

Are there further nominations? 


” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Talking Points 


GoopyYEAR, not long ago, told of a 
cruel road test which wrecked cars 
but didn’t harm tough Goodyears. 
Curious readers wondered what makes 
of autos stood up best. They never 
learned. When Hupson and Terra- 
plane held its challenge match in Buf- 
falo against Ford for mileage, hill 
climb and acceleration, TExACco didn’t 
keep the news dark of its share in the 
performance. It stepped up front and 
announced that Fire Chief gasoline 
was used in the match. Canny. 


HyVis O1ts, INc., comes forth with 
an easy-to-remember gauge for motor 
oil. “No hemming and hawing by 
you or the attendant. For mileage in 
3 figures (up to 999 miles) use 
HyVis 3; 4 figures (1,000 to 9,999 
miles) use HyVis 4; 5 figures (10,- 
000 to 30,000 miles) use HyVis 5. 
Over 30,000 miles use HyVis 6.” 


SIMONIZ depicts a couple of bath- 
ing beauties at the seashore and ad- 
vises, “Simoniz your car, it protects 
the finish from sunburn.” Is this a 
muscling-in on the cosmetic preserves? 
Are we to be entreated to keep that 
engine hood’s school-girl complexion 
and to acquire the tonneau you love 
to touch? 


“A Man’s Castle is a Woman's 
Factory” headlines GENERAL ELEc- 
TRIC in its current arresting series on 
the ten GE “Home Servants.” The 
ten may be purchased on a budget 
plan, which, one is assured, “‘has re- 
stored youthful beauty and energy to 
thousands of wives.” 


IRON FIREMAN gives a fresh twist 
to a testimonial ad: “Iron Fireman 
saved this college $2,583 on one 
year’s fuel cost.” The institution 
cited is Mount Saint Agnes, Mount 
Washington, Maryland. Appropri- 
ately, the college treasurer is the man 
who tells of the reduction in ash 
handling cost. 


BorDEN and KELVINATOR join 
forces to put on a series of demon- 
strations of ice cream made with Eagle 
Brand condensed milk. Refrigerator 
distributors will show customers how 
to freeze desserts. Borden will talk 
about the ‘Magic Parties” over a radio 
hook-up of 51 stations. Both will 
Work with grocers. An excellent ex- 
ample of “you scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours,” with the two co- 
Operators profiting. 


CHICAGO, of course, is all agog over 
the World’s Fair, so People’s Gas 
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and e 
down 
the Sky Ride 
21 times 


Tee PEOPLES GAS LIGHT ABB CORE ComPaaT 
ae some tay Das 
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Light and Coke Company puts Fair 
atmosphere into its advertisement for 
gas heating. A weary housewife is 
pictured mounting an endless stair- 
way. Below her stretches the acreage 
of the Fair grounds. ‘Up and down 
the sky ride 21 times. That’s the 
penalty you pay . . . climbing base- 
ment stairs during the heating sea- 


son. 


““THERMOPANE,” a double glazed 
window which cuts down heat loss by 
50%, has been acquired by Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. Two 


panes are fitted to each window sash, 
providing a dehydrated air space be- 
tween. L-O-F expects great things 
of its subsidiary. 


More and more are manufacturers 
enlisting kids as their unpaid, but 
nonetheless enthusiastic salesmen, 
Prizes for the youngsters supply the 
incentive. Though Fort Howarp 
toilet tissue, and a score of other 
firms, give the kids themselves toys, 
FeLs & COMPANY offers something 
for their parents. Fels adds a coupon 
to its comic page ads to catch the 
youthful eye. It reads: “I would like 
to get a sport handkerchief for my 
mommy. I am enclosing two wrappers 
from bars of Fels-Naptha soap.” 


De Soro Morors feels rather 
proud of the fact that the first stream- 
lined hearse is an Airflow. It belongs 
to Mortician Frank Stanley of New 
Castle, Indiana. Wits who are just 
dying to make a quip can now do their 
worst. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET soap re-enters 
the national advertising arena for the 
first time since the merger of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet in 1928. Emphasis is 
being placed on the new ten-cent 
price; it formerly sold for a quarter. 


Akron comes through the depression 


HIGHEST WAGES 


in America... 


Average weekly earning of rubber workers for April, 
1934, was 29°%/, higher than for iron and steel industry 
—45°/, higher than for machinery—1!13°/ higher than 


for lumber. 


12% higher than Railroad Repair Shops. 
85% higher than the Textile industry. 
51% higher than the Leather industry. 
152% higher than the Tobacco industry. 


* AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.-A.N.P.A. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Reader 


Confidence 


CANNOT BE 
CATALOGUED 


N EWSPAPER §advertis- 


ing rates are comparative. The 


milline method of calculation 
supplies an intelligent guide to 
values. Various other agencies 
provide effective means of judg- 
ing market potentialities that 
may be balanced against the ad- 
vertising cost. But finally, and 
most important, is the ability of 
a medium to produce results . . . 
and this factor is controlled en- 
tirely by reader confidence and 
preference. 

No rate card, circulation 
statement or cold presentation of 
market and media facts could 
possibly reveal the reader inter- 
est, confidence and _ preference 
enjoyed by The Newark Eveninc 
News. It has sold itself to 8 out 
of 10 families in 
Newark 
Market. 


cessfully 


metropolitan 
the real North Jersey 
That is why it so sue- 
sells advertisers to its 
readers, You have to know The 
Newark Evenine News, acquaint 
yourself with its character and 
personality, to fully understand 
why its coverage is as effective 
as twice as much in some other 
market. All of which means sell- 
ing this News’ market is an easy, 
simple, one low cost job, paying 


big returns. 


Newark €pening News 


Americas Leading 
Week-day Newspaper .. . 


215-221 Market St... Newark, New 
Eucene W. 


Business and 


Jersey. FARRELL. 
Advertising Man- 
ager, O'Mara & Ormsper, Iwc.. 
General Representatives: New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles. 
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‘Look for Our Tag” Campaign May 
Maintain Prices of “‘Hudson Sea!” 


Inducing manufacturers and re- 
tailers to carry a raw material brand 
name right through to the consumer 
is always a task. But if it will help 
maintain prices in a _ pfice-sagging 
period and earn money for everybody 
concerned—that’s different. 

This is the basis on which A. Hol- 
lander & Son, fur dyers since 1889, 
are inducing makers and retailers to 
put the A. H. & S. label and tag on 
every coat made of A. Hollander & 
Son “Hudson Seal.’” They are going 
to the people of the nation with 
an August-to-January campaign in 
women’s magazines, newspapers, radio 
and point-of-sale messages with the 
old story that the name A. Hollander 
& Son on a “Hudson Seal’ coat 
(emphasizing the “A’’ because J. Hol- 
lander also dyes “Hudson Seal’’) is a 
guarantee of color permanence and 
high quality, They urge women to go 
into stores looking for the tag and 
label. Thus they hope to rouse a new 
wave of public demand for A. H. & 
S. skins among people ready and will- 
ing to pay a premium for them. 

The company has asked retailers 
everywhere how many A. H. & S. 
“Hudson Seal’’ coats they have in 
stock and has offered them tags and 
labels. Most of them have accepted. 
Supplies of labels have been furnished 
coat makers to cover the exact number 
of coats they are making of A. H. & 
S. skins—one label for each 50 pelts. 

The firm has always branded its 
“Hudson Seals” (invariably asterisked 
‘dyed muskrat” in all advertising by 
legitimate dealers). But the lining of 
a coat must be lifted if a customer is 
to see the brand on the flesh side of 
the pelt. This, of course, presented 
a difficulty. Not all customers knew 
enough to ask to see the brand. 

So the firm last Spring created a 


label to be sewed on, and a tied-on 
tag—an eight-page tiny booklet die-cut 
in the shape of the firm’s trade-mark. 
It is telling women everywhere about 
these; urging them to look for the 
label and the tag on coats of ‘‘Hiudson 
Seal.” 

Since A. Hollander & Son make no 
coats, naturally they must depend upon 
the manufacturers and the retailers to 
attach the label and tag. The adver- 
tising campaign this Fall is expected to 
make it very much worth while to 
these producers and distributors. 

In 40 years of dressing furs, espe: ial- 
ly during the past few years, good re- 
lations between A. Hollander & Son 
and retailers have been cultivated 
closely. The idea that its particular 
“rats” are more carefully chosen and 
more skillfully dyed and finished has 
long ago been implanted. 

Today the firm dyes about 80% 
all “Hudson Seal’’ and therefor 
stands to win by any public inter 
favorable to that kind of dyed m 
rat, now so well known for its bea 
and for its long-wearing quality. 

Since only about 80,000 “Hu 
Seal” coats are made each year 
sold, naturally, in the northern 
of the country, and since their p 
range above $175, the company 1s 
to center its attention readily upo: 
active markets and to aim its mess. g 
directly at them. This simplifies 
advertising problem somewhat. 

“Of course it’s a big job get 
the label and tag on every coat n 
of A. Hollander skins and we « 
expect to finish it in a single y 
but I believe it will be do 
Laurence Valenstein, president of 
Grey Advertising Service, Inc., 
SM. “So much interest has alre.d) 
been displayed by retailers that we if¢ 
confident the plan will work.” 
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Snapshots 


Tr PHILLIPS PETROLEUM ComM- 


pANY started a skywriting campaign 
in Ch -ago last week which caused one 
sales anager pedestrian to comment, 
‘| wich that our salesmen would write 
as legibly as the skywriter.” Traffic 


was momentarily halted on Michigan 


Avene while the aviators spelled out 
Phillis in huge white letters and 66 
in red figures. 


THe KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 
in collaboration with the Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, a division of the 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, has 
brought out a self-contained unit that 
combines an integrally designed heat- 
ing boiler with the most advanced type 
of automatic oil burner. 


MERCHANTS OF AKRON congratu- 
ate themselves and the 


Akrc 
town 
carnis 
they 


city on 
1's position as “the highest wage 
in America.” Average weekly 
igs of the Akron rubber workers, 


say, are 113% higher than in the 


on fg umber industry, 85% higher than 
nd @ xtiles, 152% higher than tobacco, 
alf gS. 
‘le a — FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
ts  OM’ANY is sending its house organ, 
mr The Firestone Dealer,” to 75,000 
rhe tire cealers. Their own dealer outlets 
tum>er 30,000. Every one of the 40 
ao ge. is a color page. 
ng 
de C» NNON MILLs is promoting sheets 
O° Bi thro ch supplying leading stores with 
is B Cello bhane-enclosed swatches specially 
‘ mpr nted for the store with August 
- ale rices, The method of sampling 
Ia ‘these swatches is an exceptionally good 
dy lié-u» because Cannon sheets are 
f€ Bseale | in Cellophane when sold over 
the counter. 
MEN MB AuCusT 15, 1934 


THE SALES MANAGERS CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND elected the following new 
officers for the coming year: President, 
Douglas Campbell, president of the 
Pocahontas Oil Corporation;  vice- 
president in charge of programs, Ray- 
mond Crowell, sales manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company;  vice- 
president in charge of membership, 
James H. Miller, sales manager of the 
Standard Envelope Company; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elmer L. Weber, of Ed- 
wards & Franklin Company. 


SCHENLEY PRODUCTS is expefi- 
menting with doing away with liquor 
wholesalers and selling direct in 
metropolitan New York. 


AND SPEAKING OF LIQUOR, the Tea 
Garden Products Company of San 
Francisco reports a big increase in the 
sales of cocktail cherries since starting 
to pack them in glass containers which 
can be used as old-fashioned cocktail 
glasses. The housewife is influenced 
in her purchases by the utility value 
of containers. 


THE SALES MANAGERS’ TICKER 
SERVICE reports optimism in retail cir- 
cles. There was a 7.6% increase in 
new retail electrical and radio outlets 
for July over June, a 6.4% increase 
for furniture and home furnishings, a 
5.7% increase for new hardware stores 
and 3.7% for plumbing and heating. 


in T 


Major 


Dallas department 
stores are doing 
29% more busi- 
ness than last 
year. 


recovery. 


Government cash 
ayments to Texas 
armers during 
June and July to- 


The Upward March 


USINESS is better almost everywhere, 
of course, but as usual the Dallas mar- 
ket area is playing the lead role in Texas’ 


T has always been so. This was the first 
section of Texas to “grow up.” “ 
it’s by far the most populous and richest. 


exas’ 
Market 


Advertising linage 
totals in The 
News and Journal 


are over 21% 
greater than a 
year ago. 


Today 


taled $16,500,000. 


Commercial fail- 
ures in Texas in 
May (latest month 
reported) showed 
the lowest month- 
ly total in 14 
years. 


Industrial employ- 
ment in Texas is 
20 per cent above 
last year. 


MRE people—more buying power, all 
bound together in a single market, by 
a single common interest—their famous 
newspapers. 


EOPLE of the Dallas market—the 

great majority of them—read The News 
and The Journal regularly. These two 
papers cover the Dallas market and do a 
whacking good job of it. 


OU can buy them—very advanta- 

geously—either separately, or in com- 
bination, or on the Metropolitan Plan. 
The last is for those who want coverage 
of the metropolitan area only. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Representatives 


Also: Radio Station WFAA 
The Semi-Weekly Farm News 


ee wegenwe « = = — 
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TEVENS 


CHICAGO 


HNN 


beat 


OVERLOOKING 
LAKE MICHIGAN 
AND WORLD'S FAIR 
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MelOrol Helps Borden 


Boost Ice Cream Sales 
and Win Dealer Interest 


If you would get people to eat ice 
cream again in the old-time, 1930 vol- 
ume you have to do a bang-up mer- 
chandising job that whets folks’ appe- 
tites and shows dealers how to make 


| money. 


| what’s been going on. 


| 42 to a gallon. 


That is the lesson ice cream manu- 
facturers have been learning during the 
past three years. The Borden Com- 
pany learned it early. The company 
learned it so well that its sales during 
this year are running well above those 
of 1933 and things are humming. 

MelOrol is just one example of 
MelOrol is 
the special form of smooth-tasting ice 
cream sold in paper-wrapped portions, 
It was first tried out 
in Detroit two years ago, spread to a 


| few other cities, including New York, 


last year, and this year is so popular 
in the areas around New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago that its output 
has grown to 30% of Borden’s New 
York total volume—including the 
Horton, Reid and Borden ice cream 
divisions of the company—and is now 
emulated under various names by two 
or three other large ice cream pro- 
ducers. 

The New York experience of Bor- 
den with MelOrol is typical. The 
company’s volume expectations were 
so far exceeded this year that the spe- 
cial machinery for making and packing 
the product — developed by Vogt 
Processes, Inc., of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and controlled by them— 
couldn’t supply the demand. 

In early August Borden bought 
large space in New York newspapers 
telling the public its demand had 
swamped Borden plants but that more 
machinery was coming in. 

But MelOrol didn’t have easy sled- 
ding from the beginning. It was 
created largely to enable dealers to 


| control their costs and give customers 


_ servings of uniform volume. And 
Border.’s took it up because it prom- 
ised to whet up the public’s flagging 
ice cream appetite. But it was new. 
So dealers hesitated. 

“One of the big things about MelO- 
rol from the dealer’s standpoint,” 
William J. Monaghan, Borden ice 
cream sales manager, told SALEs MANn- 
AGEMENT, ‘“‘was that it offered him a 
way to control his costs for the first 

| time in the history of ice cream. It 

| eliminated the uncertainties of dipping 
| bulk ice cream. You see dealers had 
| been getting all the way from 30 to 
| 50 dips per gallon with a standard 
No. 20 scoop. But they bought and 


AND ASKING 
FOR MORE! 


were we in a pickiement! 
Mircplghiniapeieene cae 


‘ rome oe ~— 


Gunteiag teal tehn cle hate o> an 
MORE MELOROL ICE CREAM 
1S ON THE War! 


lane? 


J 
DEALERS 


When New York public demand for 
MelOrol swamped the makers, this is 
how they told people about it. 


ome 
- 


ASSOCIATED MELOROL 


sold MelOrol by the. unit, not by the 
gallon. Thus cost control was easy, 

“Well, when they discovered how 
people liked it, and when they saw 
the advertising with which we 
backed it, dealers got interested. To- 
day we consider MelOrol a success. 
It has run ’way ahead of our guesses 
and we can’t even picture its future. 

“Merchandising salesmen have done 
their part, too. 

“We have 60 men in this area 
servicing established accounts—about 
12,000 of these outlets now—but they 
are not just order takers. Their main 
business is to give dealers new ideas 
in ice cream dishes they can serve, new 
ways of serving them, better manage- 
ment of soda fountains, and so on. 
Our average dealer in the New York 
area has stepped up his volume 39% 
this year. That’s pretty gratifying.” 

In all the active bvsiness-building 
that Borden has done, MelOrol has 
led the way. It and other specialties 
have put new life into the ice cream 
trade. Borden mentions it in the three 
separate advertising campaigns run- 
ning for the Reid, Horton and Borden 
brands and gives it big play in a spe 
cial over-ride campaign in newspapers 
over the signature “Associated MclO- 
rol Dealers.”’ It is the company’s 
headliner—the first ice cream that has 
carried a brand name clear through 
to the consumer: the first that vuld 
not be “substituted” or “bootlegged.’ 

Thus MelOrol is freeing ice cream 
of a good many traditional trade 
handicaps and is helping to bring the 
country once more up to its high-tide 
of 365,000,000 gallons per year. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


With limited space in this issue for 
TIPS comment, and a host of really ex- 
cellent booklets on hand, it seems advis- 
able to dispense with the usual description 
and list as briefly as possible these booklets: 


Salary Standardization and Administra- 
tion—a report on methods of applying 
scientific control to the problem of pay and 
promotion of salaried workers and execu- 
tives. Address the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Distinguished Letterheads — samples of 
prestige building letterheads, spiral-bound, 
on Success Bond. Write Kimberly Stuart, 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Food and Grocery Facts—highlights on 
1933 food merchandising, especially com- 
paring independent and chain _ outlets. 
Write Leonard Tingle, Progressive Grocer, 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SELECTS 
JANESVILLE, WIS 
FOR TEST 
“Better Light—Better Sight” 
According to Officials, is 


“Very Satisfactory” 


Janesville Daily Gazette 
and Radio Station WCLO 


ArwZ 


Mailing Lists— 
Any Classification 
SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 
on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 


Mailing List Compilers 
70° Pine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Memoirs of Alex Smart”—booklet re- 
print of extremely interesting and amusing 
experiences of a tobacco super-salesman. By 
no means limited to that industry. Price, 
50 cents. McKee & Albright, 1400 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Farmer’s Wife—data for sales and 
advertising executives, particularly on the 
“rich-county” farm market, and stressing 
the immediate benefits of the Federal recov- 
ery program to this market. Write the 
Farmer’s Wife, 55 East 10th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


“Making the Program Work”—the story 
of the Carborundum broadcasts, 1926-1934, 
as told by F. D. Bowman, advertising man- 
ager of the company and writer as well as 
announcer of these programs. Available 
through Paul Kesten, The Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, | 
New York. 


Personal Problems—condensed versions 
of typical articles from the editorial pages 
of Physical Culture. Shows broad scope of 
the new editorial strategy of this magazine. 
Write John F. Carter, Physical Culture, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Circles of the World—tracing the dis- 
tribution of a nationally advertised product 
from the manufacturer to the consumer— 
specifically, in the town of Kane, Pennsy]- 
vania. Complete to a list of retail outlets 
served by a typical grocery jobber in this 
particular circle. Write C. D. Lamade, 
Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Delineator Circulation—breakdown of 
this magazine’s circulation by _ states, 
counties and towns of more than 1,000 
population. Also, in preparation and to 
be sent on request, comparison of this cir- 
culation with retail sales. Write Ear! 
MacAusland, Delineator, 420 Lexington ; 
Avenue, New York City. | 


| 
Identi-Signs—catalog illustrating various | 
applications of Neon frames, tube lettering, 
illumination, etc., to outdoor, window and 
counter displays. Includes a number of 
illustrations, in color, of the uses to which 
various national advertisers have put these 
products. Write A. C. Eversole, Neon 
Products, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 


Petty 1 OF FAT-S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 

This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
= W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 

: oe 


Being NEITHER. YOUNG NOR_BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no oy ig” whatever. Frank 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


AN EMPLOYED SALES EXECUTIVE WHO 
has been handling general sales problems since 
1925 for specialty manufacturer with national dis- 
tribution seeks change. portunity to direct sales 
for small manufacturer is desired. Age 33, mar- 
ried, references. Address Box 412, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA. 


G HE MISSING WHEEL: When SALES MANAGE- 
MENT published the first of its surveys reporting 
what Ohio retailers said when investigators asked: 

‘What three manufacturers do you like best to deal with 

and why,” and “What three do you like to deal with 

least, and why?” the editorial mail bag brought in, along 
with many other letters from manufacturers, one in which 
an executive commented upon the rather poor showing 

He said: 

“We have for years prided ourselves on the support we 


made by his company in the tabulations. 


give the independent dealer, as we are one of the few 
manufacturers who publicly announced years ago that we 
do not sell chain stores either our own brand or any 
special brand. Our policy has been in the interest of the 
independent dealer and it was somewhat of a shock to 
find that the dealers gave a better batting average to con- 
cerns whose policy has been to sell anyone. 


There are, of course, many elements which enter into any 


explanation of the situation confronting this puzzled 
executive, but there is at least a high degree of probability 
that he and the other men responsible for the sales and 
advertising policies of this firm have never obtained an 
accurate understanding of the job good, consistent business 
paper advertising can do for a company. They may, perhaps, 
be men who have advertised in business papers from time 
to time more out of a sense of loyalty to their industry 
than out of the feeling for an actual need for these 
mediums as an integral part of the advertising plan. Per- 
haps they merely “get up an ad” for the papers in their 
field. . . . Certainly it would seem that this manufacturer 
has a story which, if told correctly to dealers in his field, 
should win a far greater measure of support than he 
apparently enjoys. We merely make this observation: If 
you cannot, in five minutes’ time, write down on a sheet 
of white paper an exact statement of what specific job 
your business papers must accomplish for you, and an 
equally exact statement of the steps being followed to do 
that job—not only in terms of copy, but also in terms of 
the merchandising to the trade of that copy by salesmen, 
then perhaps it would be better to get out of business 
papers entirely until you know better how their valuable 
selling forces can be more closely integrated with the 
marketing plan. Until you know that, no business paper 
advertising can do half what it can and should do toward 
making your business profitable. A phrase which ran 
like a refrain through many of the reports from Ohio 
retailers was, “failed to sell themselves.’ Back in the boom 
days some manufacturers came to look upon the retailer as 
a more or less automatic vendor. Through consumer ad- 
vertising he would have to stock and sell the goods—and 
to hell with him! Now they know better, but many have 
yet to learn that business paper advertising, intelligently 
done, can make a dealer want to sell their goods. 
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HISELING ADVERTISERS: Last week we 

discussing with a publisher friend the two stv 

of circulations and rates published by the 
ciation of National Advertisers. “I don’t blame t 
for trying to get rate reductions,” he said, “but at the 
time I am not greatly impressed with their compari 
between advertising rates and commodity prices. 
of our costs have no relationship to the price of 
modities, I wonder what sort of a chart they would 1 
of these costs.” And he showed us two telegr.: 
both from out-of-town advertisers. One was short 
to the point. ARRIVING WEDNESDAY, WILL \ 
MAKE ALL ARRANGEMENTS? “He didn’t nee 
tell me any more. I know what he wants. His company 
spends $25,000 a year with us but when he comes on here 
we have to entertain him—hotel, meals, women, wine, 
shows. It will cost us a thousand dollars. He has been 
a regular advertiser for a long time and I don't resent 
his demands nearly so much as this one from a man con- 
nected with a New England manufacturer of drug products 
whom I have met personally only once and who is acver- 
tising with us for the first time this year.” WIFE TWO 
FRIENDS AND I COMING NEW YORK MONDAY 
FOR WEEK’S STAY STOP WHAT CAN YOU AND 
THE BIG TOWN OFFER IN THE WAY OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT ESPECIALLY AFTER CURFEW STOP 
PLEASE SEND SUGGESTIONS AIR MAIL. 
“Now can you beat that for brazen nerve? Not only does 
he invite himself and a gang I’ve never met, but I'l! bet 
that he has sent the same wire to other publishers and 1 
sitting back waiting to look over the offers.”’ . . . Adve 
tising costs, like taxes, have to be passed on to the 
sumer—in this case the advertisers—if the publisher 
remain in business. Stockholders and directors and 
pany heads who think that advertising costs are too hi 
might well do some sleuthing within their organizati 
to discover what their employes may be doing to contr 
to the costs which publishers must get back in their a 
tising rate schedules. Publishers are far more interest 
net profits than in paper profits. If they can reduce 
costs, common sense will dictate a reduction in rates be 
lower rates mean lessened sales resistance, especially a 
time. In the meantime, they might help themselves | 
cluding in their code of unfair trade practices a str 
and more explicit clause which would definitely 
such extraordinary entertainment as some chiseling a 
tisers demand as illegal as bribes, rebates and other sy «cial 
inducements. The ANA studies of both consumer and 
business paper media deserve the 
careful attention of publishers, but 
“intangibles” have to be covered in 
rates along with paper and 
printing. 


SALES MANAGEM NT 


